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1. GENERAL REMARKS 


URRENT events were dominated by the 

first seriously contested elections in many 
years. In the spring of 1958, the safety valve 
was opened by these presidential elections. It 
was tightly shut again after the opposition 
candidate had gathered an impressive number 
of votes. As is customary in Latin countries, 
many intellectuals took part in the campaign. 
The Government reacted violently, dashing, 
like the Franco regime in Spain, the hope that 
a certain economic prosperity and international 
peace would produce a liberal climate. At one 
time or another during the triennium, oppo- 
sitionist writers were made to feel the iron hand 
below the velvet glove in the form of threats, 
deprivation of livelihood, brief periods of im- 
prisonment, court trials, and discreet police 
censorship. Among the disheartened victims 
of such measures were the intellectual elite— 
the novelist Aquilino Ribeiro, the philosopher 
Vieira de Almeida, the essayists Anténio Sérgio 
and Jaime Cortesio, the poet Miguel Torga, 
the journalist Urbano Tavares Rodrigues, the 
africanistas Castro Soromenho and Henrique 
Galvao, the editor of the Seara Nova, Manuel 
Sertério. ... 

To a large extent, the positive efforts of the 
Government were thus nullified, such as its sub- 
sidies to film studios and theater companies 
(the now subsidized experimental theater group 
in Oporto was split), or its construction of a 
university city in Lisbon on an American scale. 
The Government was more fortunate in pro- 
moting international meetings of scholars, such 
as the two Colloquia on Luso-Brazilian Studies 
(Lisbon, 1957; Bahia, 1959) and a Congress of 
Romance Linguistics (Lisbon, 1959). Some ar- 
tistic and literary activity was encouraged by 
two private organizations, the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, which sponsored in 1959, for exam- 
ple, the creation of a lavish review of arts and 
letters, Coléquio, the Sociedade de Escritores 
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Portugueses, headed by Jaime Cortesao, which 
practiced self-help through public lectures by 
its members and the creation of a sizable 
prize in 1959, the Camilo Castelo Branco 
Prize. Its first recipient was the novelist José 
Rodrigues Miguéis, returned to Lisbon in 1957, 
after twenty years abroad. Intellectual ex- 
changes with France and Brazil in particular 
benefited the theater. Brazilian plays could be 
seen in Portugal, staged by Brazilian companies. 
Thus, the renaissance of the Brazilian theater 
could directly contribute to the slight increase 
in the popularity of the stage. This in turn led 
many writers to write for the stage although few 
could see their plays performed. The Brazilian 
novelist Erico Verissimo’s visit to Portugal and 
the Portuguese novelist Ferreira de Castro’s 
visit to Brazil also broke for brief spells in 1959 
the feeling of isolation in Portugal. 

In contrast to past years, no important com- 
memorations were held, as if the authorities 
were saving their efforts for the celebration of 
the fifth centenary of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator’s death. Publications in his honor began 
to come off the presses in 1959. Surprisingly, the 
anniversary of S4 de Miranda in 1958 passed 
unnoticed, except for a facsimile edition of his 
rare Sdtiras. More was done to honor the 
memory of the satirist Fialho de Almeida and 
of the rationalist philosopher Sampaio (Bruno) 
in 1957, but only the pioneer philologist José 
Leite de Vasconcelos’ hundredth birthday was 
worthily celebrated by a flurry of philological 
activity, notably in Lisbon where he had lived. 

One is left with the impression that during 
the past three years erudition prospered more 
than creative writing. The relative importance 
of prose fiction increased in comparison with 
poetry, as José R. Miguéis, Fernando Namora, 
Agustina Bessa-Luis, and the grand old master 
Aquilino Ribeiro—seventy years old in 1955 
and still producing—occupied the foreground. 
This is not to say that there was any dearth 
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of volumes of poetry. Satirical and humanist 
inspiration were foremost in the poems of 
Alfonso Duarte, M. Torga, J. Gomes Ferreira, 
and Alexandre O’Neill. The interest in Fer- 
nando Pessoa remained lively. Two names were 
prominent in the theater—Lufs Francisco Re- 
bello, mainly because of his work as a critic 
and a translator, and Bernardo Santareno, a 
sort of Portuguese Garcia Lorca. On the whole, 
however, a mood of constant irritation and 
consequently of discouragement dominated the 
writers, so that the poet-critic Jorge de Sena 
could say, shortly before emigrating to Brazil 
in 1959: “All of us are reaching the point where 
the rope is about to break.’”’ The prevalence of 
ephemeral or traditional, but in any event 
morose literary styles left an impression of 
“spiritual decadence,” deplored by Reynaldo 
dos Santos in his inaugural speech as President 
of the Lisbon Academy of Sciences. Only con- 
tact with Brazil and the as yet weak but rising 
voices of Portuguese Africa held out a promise 
of rejuvenation. 

Death took a historian, the Viscount De 
Lagoa in 1957, and in 1958 three first-rate intel- 
lectuals, the Coimbra poet Afonso Duarte, the 
Coimbra philosopher Joaquim de Carvalho, and 
the exquisite Lisbon storyteller Irene Lisboa. 
The gifted but ill-starred poet Anténio Botto 
perished in 1959 in Rio de Janeiro. Three 
friends of Portugal died: the South African 
poet Roy Campbell (1957), the English literary 
historian J. B. Trend (1958) and the German 
poet Reinhold Schneider (1958). 


2. PERIODICALS 


New groups of poets banded together for the 
publication of little magazines. Their titles 
indicated lack of faith in a long, regular career: 
“folhas,”’ ‘“‘cadernos,” ‘‘fasciculos.’”’ From 1957 
on Anténio Salvado directed the Folhas de 
Poesia in Lisbon, and a group in Oporto issued 
now and then Noticias do Bloqueio. 

The traditionalists launched general reviews: 
Anténio Quadros A ctualidade (1959) and Moti- 
mento de Cultura Portuguesa (1957), Alvaro 
Ribeiro 57 (1957), and Fernando Guedes, once 
connected with the Tdvola Redonda, Tempo 
Presente (1959), where neo-Fascist tendencies 
found an outlet. On the moderate left, Camara 
Reys let younger men modernize the old Seara 
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Nova, and the Gazeta Musical became in 1957 
Gazeta Musical e de Todas as Artes, now the best 
literary review in Lisbon under the direction of 
J. J. Cochofel, who came from the review 
Vértice (Coimbra). 

Couto Viana’s Graal faded out, Urbano 
Tavares Rodrigues’ Europa, which had had 
contributions from Albert Camus and other 
foreign writers, gave up the struggle against the 
censor after only two issues (1957), and J. A. 
Franca terminated his ‘contemporary antholo- 
gies” in 1957 with the'publication of the fifth of 
them, Pentacérnio, thus depriving the Portu- 
guese surrealists of a sympathetic organ. Two 
new general reviews deserve mention, Livros 
de Portugal, the monthly bibliographical review 
of the Portuguese publishing trade, resumed 
publication in 1959, and Coléguio, handsomely 
edited since the same year by H. Cidade and 
R. dos Santos. Overseas, new magazines were 
started in the Azores (A¢éria and Gévea in 
1958), Mozambique (Paralelo 20, Beira, 1957), 
Angola (Cultura, Luanda, 1959) and Venezuela 
(Ecos de Portugal, Caracas, 1958). 


3. POETRY 


Africa made itself more insistently heard in 
Portuguese than ever. The sensitive poet seems 
to anticipate the clash of forces and possible 
solutions before the politician and the business- 
man. Many halting African voices were joined 
by Mario de Andrade—no relation to the late 
Brazilian poet of that name—in his second 
Antologia da poesia negra de expressdo portu- 
guesa (Paris, 1959) with an introductory essay 
on Negro-African culture and assimilation. In 
Cubata abandonada (1958; Camilo Pessanha 
Prize of 1957), Geraldo Bessa Victor tried to 
find bridges leading from black to white, or as 
he wrote, to play new tunes on the old African 
instruments, ‘“‘the eternal voice of Africa.” 
Africanism was stressed also by Rui Knopifli, a 
European from Mozambique, in his poems on 
daily life (O pais dos outros, Lourengco Marques, 
1959). 

On one hand, there were the many poets who 
drew lyric emotion from the humble events 
that constitute life in the narrow surroundings 
where nothing worldshaking ever originates. 
On the other hand, an even larger number of 
poets perhaps preferred to play with concepts 
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and metaphors at the cost of intelligibility. To 
the first group belonged Jorge de Sena (Fideli- 
dade, 1958), Anténio de Sousa (Livro de bordo, 
dd, enlarged ed., 1957), and two young poets of 
touching humility, Carlos Monteiro dos Santos 
(Poemas de sequéncia, 1958) and Antdénio Reis 
(Poemas quotidianos, 1957; Novos poemas quo- 
lidianos, 1959): ‘““Workaday poems / Like the 
sun / Like the night / Like the need to eat 

And sleep / Like the nagging cares / And 
love / Since I go out / To work / Day after 
day."’ (A. Reis) Some continued neo-Realism 
also on a regional level, for example the 
alentejanos Antunes da Silva (Cangées do vento, 
1957) and Manuel da Fonseca (Poemas com- 
pletos, 1958). In others the workday view led to 
irritation and from there to satire; Alexandre 
O’Neill successfully catalogued Portuguese in- 
congruities in .Vo reino da Dinamarca (1958). 
Satire turned to rebellion in Natalia Correia’s 
Passaporte (1958) and Miguel Torga’s rather 
rhetorical Orfeu rebelde (1958). Torga also con- 
tinued his journal of intensely personal reac- 
tions in prose and verse in Didrio VITT (Janu- 
ary 1960) with entries from 1955 to 1959, in- 
cluding countless thoughts on contemporary 
Portuguese society, on his own prickly per- 
sonality, and on excursions within and without 
Portugal. A sort of poetic journal was also 
kept by Raul de Carvalho (Pardgrafos, 1957; 
Versos, Poesia IT, 1959). 

New efforts were made to transform the 
monotonous daily round into incoherent hal- 
lucinations, e.g. by A. M. Lisboa, V. Martinho, 
and M. Cesariny de Vasconcelos (Pena capital, 
1957; Nobilissima visdo, 1959). Romantic eva- 
sion marked Natércia Freire’s Poemas (1957) 
and Poesias escolhidas 1942-1952 (1959), while 
Matilde Rosa Araujo unbent to write tender 
poems for children to children’s drawings (O 
lixro da Tilia, 1957). Two poetic craftsmen 
steered precariously between simplicity of in- 
spiration and complexity of expression: Eu- 
génio de Andrade in the small elegies for his 
mother (Coragdo do dia, 1958) and Anténio Sal- 
vado (Recéndito, 1959). 

On the other side, Fernando Echevarria tried 
to revive the Gongoristic complication of 
metaphor in Entre dois anjos (late 1956) and 
Tréguas para o amor (1958). Some critics com- 
plained about the artificiality of Fernando 
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Guedes (Vinie cangdes voltadas a norte, late 
1956) or the tumult of images in Anténio Ramos 
Rosa’s O grito claro (1958). The critics’ aversion 
did not extend to the juggling with conceits, for 
Fernando Pessoa continued to fascinate them. 
There were new editions of Pessoa’s Mensagem 
(1959, by D. Mourao-Ferreira) and his Odes de 
Ricardo Reis (Obras completas, vol. IV, 1959). 
The entire first issue of the modernista review 
Orpheu of 1915 was reedited in 1959. L. P. 
Moitinho de Almeida studied F. P. e a magia 
(1959), A. Casais Monteiro interpreted him as 
“the most Portuguese and the most universal 
poet of this century” in Estudos sobre a pesia de 
F. P. (Rio, 1958), Agostinho da Silva enthusi- 
astically focussed on his imperial mystique in 
Um F. P. (Porto Alegre, 1959), whereas Mario 
Sacramento rejected such exalted views in 
F. P., poeta da hora absurda (1958). Jorge 
Nemésio, the editor of F. P.’s papers, worked 
out norms for future editions (Bahia, 1959). J. 
Gaspar Simoes published the 39 letters F. P. 
had addressed to him (1957). U. Tavares 
Rodrigues edited Mario de Sa-Carneiro’s 
letters to F. P. (2 vols., 1958/59). 

The metaphysical poetry of our time was rep- 
resented in Portugal by Anténio de Navarro’s 
meditations (Poema do mar, 1957) and the 
sonnets in which José Terra brought gods and 
angels down to a human level (Espelho do 
invisivel, 1959). Under English influence, Tomaz 
Kim expressed a humanist creed in Flora & 


fauna (1958). Catholicism inspired Jorge de 


Amorim (Anjos tristes, late 1956; A beleza e as 
légrimas, 1957), Raul de Carvalho (A alianga, 
1958) and Vitorino Nemésio (O verbo e a morte, 
1959). José Régio and Alberto de Serpa col- 
laborated to produce an anthology of the best 
religious poetry (Va mao de Deus, 1958), after 
having produced an anthology of love lyrics 
(Alma minha gentil, 1957). 

Ruy Cinatti won the Antero de Quental 
Prize of 1958 with O livro do némada meu amigo. 
The last verses of Sebastido da Gama, Anténio 
Botto, Anténio Ferro, and Alfonso Duarte 
(Lapides, 1958) were published posthumously. 

Jorge de Sena accomplished the difficult task 
of gathering a good anthology of contemporary 
poets, though with a bewildering introduction 
in which he tried hard to discover common 
denominators, mainly on political and social 
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grounds (Lfricas portuguesas, 3a. série, 1958). 
The youngest poets found niches in M. A. 
Menéres and E. M. de Meloe Castro’s A ntologia 
da novissima poesia portuguesa (1959). 

Neo-Baroque tendencies were paralleled by a 
revival of interest in Francisco Rodrigues Lobo. 
Thus, J. Régio selected poems by F. R. L. for a 
volume of his collection As mais belas poesias 
da literatura portuguesa in 1959. C. A. Ferreira 
made a critical edition of Lobo’s epic O con- 
destable de Portugal (1958), and Maria de L. 
Belchior Pontes published her thesis on the 
Itinerério poético de R. L. (1959). Contrary 
predilections led to M. Rodrigues Lapa’s edition 
of Tomas A. Gonzaga’s neo-Classical writings 
(2 vols., Rio, 1957) and A. J. Saraiva’s of Cor- 
reia Garcao’s (2 vols., 1957/58). 

The final texts of the Cancioneiro da Biblio- 
teca Nacional were reproduced by J. P. and 
E. P. Machado (vol. VI, 1958). The University 
of Coimbra sponsored a new edition of Alfonso 
X of Castile’s Cantigas de Santa Maria (vol. I, 
1959), as well as the first edition of the Roman- 
ceiro popular (vol. I, 1958), collected during a 
lifetime by J. Leite de Vasconcelos. A less criti- 
cal edition of folk ballads and art ballads, with 
fine harmonizations by F. Lopes Graca, was 
undertaken by Alves Redol (Romanceiro geral do 
povo portugués, published in parts since 1959). 
Galician ballads were collected by Lois Carré 
Alvarellos (Romanceiro galego de tradizion oral, 
1959). Alvarez Blazquez continued the publi- 
cation of a vast anthology of Galician poetry 
(Escolmo de poesta galega, II, Vigo, 1959). 

Luis de Camées was for the first time com- 
pletely translated into Czech by K. Bedna# and 
Z. Hampejs (1958). His sonnets were rendered 
anew in German by Otto von Taube (1959). A 
Galician scholar, J. Filgueira Valverde, wrote a 
Camoens for the Coleccién Labor (Barcelona, 
1958). A. Vieira de Lemos and J. Martinez 
Almoyna investigated A obra espanhola de C. 
(1959). A. J. Saraiva pointed out the contra- 
dictory nature of C.’s ideas and styles in Luts de 
Camées, Poesia, with an anthology, 1959). 


4. PRosE FICTION 


José Rodrigues Miguéis triumphantly re- 
turned to Lisbon after twenty years in exile, 
when he added to earlier impressions of life in 
Belgium the experiences of a long stay in the 


United States and a brief interlude in Brazil. 
Thus, the scene of his fiction alternates between 
Brussels and New York on one hand, and his 
native Lisbon on the other, seen nostalgically 
as the small but convulsed capital it had been 
at the beginning of the century. Being very 
Portuguese and cosmopolitan at the same time, 
he captivated readers with his ‘‘social im- 
pressionism.”’ He had a subtle, often humorous 
and tender way of telling stories about dis- 
tressed people in different cities, always with a 
great respect for the rights of individual man. 
In quick succession he published his tale O 
Natal do clandestino (1957), the definitive ver- 
sion of Péscoa felis, with an autobiographical 
essay (1958), Léah e outras histérias (1958), in- 
cluding the previously published Lisbonese 
tale of Saudades para a Dona Genciana, and the 
complex ‘“‘histéria policial’” Uma aventura in- 
quietante (1958). To these he added in 1959 
Um homem sorri a@ morle com meia cara, the 
account of a patient’s now horrifying, now 
touching experiences in two New York hos- 
pitals, and the revised edition of the tales in 
Onde a noite se acaba. 

The metamorphosis of Lisbon into an octo- 
pus of a metropolis, signaled by the opening of 
its first subway, stimulated other writers to re- 
tain at least in fiction the humbler but more 
original Lisbon of yester-year. Joaquim Paco 
d’Arcos did this well with irony and objectivity 
in the tales of Carnaval (1958). Closer to 
Miguéis’ sentiment were two women writers, 
Irene Lisboa, who wrote miniature portraits 
of poor people with apparent colloquial ease 
(Titulo qualquer serve, 1958, and the children’s 
stories of Queres ouvir? Eu conto, 1958, an aug- 
mented reedition of the Contarelos of 1926), 
and her follower Patricia Joyce (Rapsédia 
indecisa, 1958, and, for children, Histéria de 
um bago de uva, 1958). Fernando Namora, who 
rewrote his first, weak novel about the troubles 
of an adolescent schoolboy (As sete partidas do 
mundo, 1958), likewise turned to city themes, 
but his Lisbon was the contemporary one of a 
doctor who is estranged from his wife and 
seduced by the bitch-goddess success (0 
homem disfargado, 1957) and that of wayward 
youth (Cidade solitéria, 1959, tales). The latter 
theme was also tackled with existentialist 
anxiety by Urbano Tavares Rodrigues in one 
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of the stories of Uma pedrada no charco (1957. 
Rewarded with the Ricardo Malheiros Prize of 
1958) and his novel Bastardos do sol (1959). 
Thoughtless city youth on vacation in the Al- 
garve, unaware of the wretchedness of the 
country folk, was presented by Joao Cardoso 
Pires in the symbolic tale O anjo ancorado 
(1958), written in a powerful style which is 
almost American in its directness. Another 
much discussed first novel came from Augusto 
Abelaira. His A cidade das flores (1959) read 
like a parable of Portuguese life; young intel- 
lectuals in the Florence of Mussolini’s era were 
shown “‘struggling with the classic problems of 
youth, aggravated by the corrupt and corrupt- 
ing regime, against which any opposition ap- 
pears hopeless’? (M. Dionisio). The moral 
crises of girls who want to live emancipated 
lives in a traditionalist society furnished ma- 
terial for two novels of a new woman writer, 
Fernanda Botelho (O dngulo raso, 1957, and 
Calenddério privado, 1958). A disoriented city 
girl was the protagonist of Rogério de Freitas’ 
Tempo de angtistia (1958). Uncompromising 
realism about the relations between men and 
women characterized the first tales of Maria 
Judite de Carvalho (Tanta gente, Mariana..., 
1959). Maria da G. Freire won the Eca de 
Queiroz Prize of 1958 with A terra foi-lhe 
negada. 

For Oporto the proletarian fiction on obscure 
lives of the neo-Realists was continued by Vasco 
Branco (Gente ao acaso, 1957) and Afonso 
Ribeiro (O caminho da agonia, 1959). It was 
given a picaresque turn by Alves Redol in A 
barca de sete lemes (1958), supposedly the auto- 
biography of an outcast. The critics disliked 
his prose but the public read it. Another new 
theme was exploited: the confessions of un- 
scrupulous businessmen (Faure da Rosa, De 
profundis, 1958; Assis Esperanga, Trinta din- 
heiros, 1958; Vasco Branco, Os vagabundos 
ilustrados, 1959). 

Regionalism took a_ backseat, relatively 
speaking, although the reedition of Aquilino 
Ribeiro’s famous tale O Malhadinhas in 1958 
again focussed attention on his native region, 
the Beira Alta. The same province was the scene 
of Quando os lobos uivam (1958), his new novel 
on a bloody clash between villagers and the 
authorities over pasture lands which the latter 
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want to reforest. The Government disliked the 
novel so much that it jailed its author because 
of disrespect toward the judiciary. Aquilino had 
stepped on many toes already by writing a 
scandal-mongering version of Camilo Castelo 
Branco’s notoriously mixed-up life (O romance 
de Camilo, with illustrations by Jdlio Pomar 
and Carlos Botelho, 1957, which was answered 
by Sousa Costa with Camilo no drama da sua 
vida, 1959) and by making fun, in Camilo’s 
manner, of the fawning receptions given by 
high and low to a “brasileiro,” in this case a 
son of the Beira Alta who comes from Brazil by 
airplane to visit his old home (Mina de dia- 
mantes, 1958). These works were included 
among the Obras completas, begun in 1956 with 
a reedition of Estrada de Santiago, to which a 
new story was added, Domingo de Lézaro, the 
diary of a pacifist schoolmaster. Successive 
volumes contained A grande casa de Romarigdées 
(1957), Maria Benigna plus the tale A ntecipacao 
(1958), Cinco réis de gente (1959), and two new 
ironic tales, Dom Frei Bertolameu, a super- 
baroque version of Bishop Bartolomeu dos 
Martires’ edifying life, and As tres desgragas 
teologais, a pseudo-medieval legend of three 
saintly damsels. 

Another influence on a large number of con- 
temporary Portuguese prose writers was in- 
creasingly acknowledged, namely that of Raul 
Brandao, who following Tolstoi, tried to find a 
mystic meaning in the misery of proletarian 
Portuguese lives, heightening their pathos with 
a dramatic, almost epic style. Brandao’s Pesca- 
dores were reissued in 1957—but in a de-luxe 
edition! His rural drama O Gebo e a sombra was 
performed at last in 1958. 

Under these auspices Mario Braga wrote 
tales of the Beira Litoral (Quatro réis, 1957; 
Histérias da vila, 1958). The physician Joao de 
Araujo Correia told of the Upper Douro in 
Folhas de xisto (1959). The smugglers of the 
Alentejo reappeared in Seara do vento (1958), 
the chronicle of a decaying family of small- 
holders, by Manuel da Fonseca. And a priest, 
Horacio Nogueira, told of his picturesque ex- 
periences there in Hé vida na charneca (1956). 

The sea story, strangely neglected in this 
country with a long seafaring tradition, was 
attempted by Alves Redol (Uma fenda na 
muralha, 1959) and the Azorian Dias de Melo, 
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who wrote on whaling (Mar rubro, 1958). 
Neither wrote from firsthand experience. Only 
Joao Falcato was successful in this genre when 
he reworked his realistic reportage of a disaster 
at sea (A baleeira, 1958). 

Fiction on African themes held out greater 
promise, thanks mainly to F. Castro Soro- 
menho, who published an outspoken novel on 
the corrupting influence of African colonialism 
on Portuguese their families 
(Viragem, 1957). A Mulatto girl’s difficulties in 
Lisbon were pictured in a novel by Henrique 
Galvao (Pele, 1958). Capeverdian literature was 


officials and 


enriched by the tales of Manuel Ferreira 
(Morabesa, 1958. F. Mendes Pinto Prize of 
1957), Anténio Aurélio Gongales (Prédiga, 


1956; O entérro de nha Candinha, 1957), and 
Manuel Lopes (O galo que canta na bata, 1959). 

Experimentation with different prose styles, 
for which Aquilino Ribeiro is noted, was prac- 
ticed also by Vergilio Ferreira (A fase sangrenta, 
tales, 1957; the novel A parigdo, 1959). A sort of 
‘magic realism,” i.e. a deformation of reality 
through personal fantasy, continued to inform 
the ‘“‘romans-fleuve’’ of Agustina Bessa-Luis 
(A muralha, on the opiniated middle class of 
Oporto, 1957; O susto, a biography of the late 
poet Teixeira de Pascoaes, seen through the 
distorting eyes of the protagonist, 1958; A mde 
de um rio, 1959). She was imitated by Graca de 
Pina de Morais (A origem, on an earthy Portu- 
guese poet and his family, 1958). 

The first Portuguese anthology of foreign 
science fiction was organized by Victor Palla in 
1959. The output in stories for children and 
Christmas tales soared. The works of the Re- 
publican statesman and aesthete M. Teixeira- 
Gomes continued to be reedited. Two good 
anthologies of Portuguese tales appeared: Con- 
tos tradicionais portugueses, by Carlos de Oliveira 
and J. Gomes Ferreira (2 vols., 1957/58) and Os 
melhores contos portugueses, 3a. série, by J. P. de 
Andrade (1959). 


5. Tue THEATER 


For the first time in many years, a large 
number of new plays were published by Portu- 
guese authors, aside from new foreign plays in 
translation (cf. the collection Teatro do Bolso). 
The Lisbonese could see at last Luis Francisco 
Rebello’s play on suicide, O dia seguinte, as well 


MOSER 


as J. A. Franga’s Asasel, José Régio’s Tres 


mascaras, Correia Alves’ Tudo pode acontecer, 


Varela Silva’s Amanhd hd récita, Costa Fer- 


reira’s Um homem sé, Martins Junior’s A bela 
Inés (a new treatment of the Inés de Castro 
theme), Francisco Mata’s Guerra fria, and Ber- 


nardo Santareno’s sea drama O lugre. The pub- 
lic in Oporto was treated to Santareno’s 4 | 


Romeu Correia’s Sol na_ floresta, 
Pedro’s 


promessa, 
Antonio adaptation of Sophocles’ 
Antigone and Correia Alves’ Variagdes sobre 
mesmo tema. Caldas da Rainha saw David 
Mourao-Ferreira’s Contrabando. 

L. I. Rebello published his first six plays 
(Teatro, vols. I & II, 1959). Among them was 
the pacifist O fim na ultima pagina, his shortest 
and most lyrical, which could not yet be per- 
formed in Portugal. In many of his other plays, 
e.g. in Os pdssaros de alas cortadas, about neg- 
lected and idle youth, he experimented by add- 
ing to conventional drama a third, openly di- 
dactic act, in which the characters were called 
upon to judge each other’s behavior. Rebello’s 
chief merit, however, lay in his education of the 
public through translations of contemporary 
plays (Teatro moderno, 1958, including plays by 
the Americans Wilder, O'Neill and Tennessee 
Williams) and criticism (in the preface to his 
own Teatro and the comments in his anthology 
Teatro portugués, Do romantismo aos nossos dias, 
begun in 1959). 

Romeu Correia experimented within th 
confines of the psychological middle class drama 
by offering the spectator a choice between three 
endings to Casaca de fogo (late 1956). José 
Régio dramatized conflicts within characters 
(Tres pecas em um acto, 1957). One of his three 
plays, Mdrio ou eu préprio, effectively inter- 
preted the last tragic moments of the poet 
Mario de Sa-Carneiro’s life. There were other 
dramatizations of pathetic climaxes in the lives 
of Portuguese poets: Manuela de Azevedo’s 
Camilo e Fanny (1957), Anténio Salgado 
Junior’s penetrating study of Almeida Gar- 
rett’s repressed feelings (Romeiro, romeiro! Quem 
es lu?, late 1956). 

A new playwright, Bernardo Santareno, won 
the hearts of both the public and the critics 
through the five plays that appeared during 
these three years. He refrained from experi- 
mentation but successfully combined a presen 
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tation of Portuguese folkways with situations 
of sexual anguish threatening the old taboos. 
This Garcia Lorca and was _ fore- 
shadowed or paralleled in his own poems 
(Romances do mar, 1955; Os olhos da vtbora, 
1957; Nos mares do fim do mundo, 1959). Two 


recalled 


plays were about fishermen (A promessa, first 
published in Teatro, 1957, then by itself, 1959; 
QO lugre, 1959), one about peasants (O crime da 
aldeia velha, 1959). 

Miguel Torga revised and lengthened his 
play Mar (1958), which was poetic and realistic 
at the same time. It portrayed a fine manly 
character, the young and unfortunate fisher- 
man Domingos. The novelist Agustina Bessa- 
Luis extended her sharp criticism of the vege- 
tating middle-class to her first play, O in- 
separdvel ou o amigo por testamento (1958). The 
fiction writers Domingos Monteiro and Mario 
Sacramento likewise were unsuccessful in their 
first dramatic attempts. Costa Ferreira’s Um 
dia de vida and José Campos de Figueiredo’s 
Obed (published in 1956) received prizes in 1958. 

All of Anténio José da Silva’s operettas for 
puppets were edited by J. Pereira Tavares (4 
vols., 1958). Gil Vicente’s three Barcas were 
performed in 1958 in Brussels by the Teatro dos 
Estudantes de Coimbra in a French translation 
by Andrée Crabbé Rocha. C. H. Fréches’ 
French translation of the Auto da India had 
been published in 1956. T. P. Waldron edited 
the Tragicomédia de Amadis de Gaula (Man- 
chester, England, 1958). I. S. Révah wrote the 
introduction to a facsimile edition of the Auto 
da moralidade—or first Barca—of ca. 1518 
(1959). A. J. Saraiva prepared an extensive 
anthology (Teatro de Gil Vicente, 1959). 

Folk dramas were rescued by J. Lopes Dias 
(A descoberta da moura, 1959, from the Beira 
province), (Coléquio em 
louvor do Menino Deus, 1957, from the island of 
Flores) and Maria Wallenstein Teixeira (O 
featro popular em S. Miguel, 1957, also from 
the Azores). 


Pedro da_ Silveira 


6. RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, ESSAY 


Both in Brazil and Portugal new translations 
of the Scriptures were undertaken by groups of 
Catholic scholars, doubtless spurred by the 
success of the Bible-reading Protestants (Biblia, 
Edicio monumental, Oporto, begun in 1958; A 


Santa Biblia, Rio, begun about 1957; Evangelhos 
e actos dos apéstolos, translated by José Falcao, 
Lisbon, 1957). A number of works dealt with 
Portuguese saints, notably Santos portugueses 
by Joao Ameal and San Juan de Dios by José 
Cruset (Barcelona, 1958). From a _ native 
Protestant viewpoint, Eduardo Moreira wrote 
on church orators (Criséstomo portugués, 1957) 
and Portuguese reform movements since the 
XVIIIth century (Vidas convergentes, 1958). 
The break with Catholic dogma and the pre- 
eminence of poetry over philosophy among 
modern Portuguese thinkers were studied by 
Amorim de Carvalho in Deus e 0 homem na 
poesia e na filosofia (1958). 

Mario Martins gathered documents on medi- 
eval pilgrimages in Portugal (Peregrinacées .. . , 
1957) and Evaristo de Vasconcelos informed on 
monastic institutions of today (Religiosos, 
1957; Religiosas, 1957). Two works stood out 
among the editions and interpretations of the 
works of the great Jesuit Antdénio Vieira: 
Hernani Cidade’s first complete edition of 
Vieira’s own defense of his prophetic and messi- 
anic writings on the coming of the Fifth Empire 
against the Inquisition (Defesa perante o tri- 
bunal do Santo Oficio, 2 vols., Bahia, 1957) and 
a short lecture on Vieira’s many talents by 
C. R. Boxer (A great Luso-Brasilian figure... , 
London, 1957). 

Three mature, liberal thinkers dominated the 
essay—Vieira de Almeida, retired from teach- 
ing, wrote books on logic, psychology and the 
philosophy of language (Aspectos de filosofia da 
linguagem, 1959); Fidelino de Figueiredo pub- 
lished largely autobiographical meditations as 
Didlogo ao espelho (1957) and two works sum- 
ming up his faith in the resurgence of human 
culture following the present decadence of 
Europe (O medo da histéria, 1957; Entre dois 
universos, 1959); Anténio Sérgio wrote on 
sociology, enlarged Ensaios IT (1957) and pub- 
lished Ensaios VIII (1958) which included a 
demonstration of the absurdity of the term 
“Christian civilization” and an old essay, 
“Sobre Lusitanos e Romanos” which in 1941 
had been suppressed, perhaps because of its 
irreverence toward the supposed ancestors of 
the Portuguese. 

Most of the younger thinkers dealt with 
aesthetic theory, e.g. J. J. Cochofel and Vergilio 
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Ferreira (Do mundo original, 1957), or con- 
tinued to debate the reform of higher educa- 
tion, e.g. J. A. Serra in Cultura cientifica e nivel 
de vida (1957). Existentialism was discussed 
anew by the neo-Thomists Agostinho Veloso 
(Sob o signo de Husserl, late 1956) and Ismael 
Quiles (Sartre eo existencialismo, 1959). On the 
existentialist side, A. S. Areal wrote Estrutura 
do sentido (1958). The Oporto rationalist José 
Sampaio (Bruno) was remembered in 1957 
upon the hundredth return of his birthday. His 
life and works were commented upon by 
Joel Serraio (1958) and José Pereira de Sampaio 
(1959). A. A. de Andrade reexamined the 
Portuguese moralists of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, for example in Curso con- 
imbricense I (1957), while F. Stegmiiller did 
the same for those of the XVIth century 
(Filosofia e teologia nas universidades de Coimbra 
e Evora..., 1959). Delfim Santos edited O 
criacionismo, the principal work of his master 
Leonardo Coimbra, in 1958. 


7. REFERENCE WORKS 


The Portuguese edition of the Grande En- 
ciclopédia Portuguesa e Brasileira was com- 
pleted in 1958 with the publication of its 37th 
volume. The enterprise was undertaken in 
1935 by a large team of experts, including the 
sociologist-philosopher Anténio Sérgio and the 
late anthropologist A. Mendes Correia. This 
mine of information will, with its abundant and 
fine illustrations, remain a useful reference work 
for a long time to come. Since 1958 several sup- 
plements have been issued in order to keep the 
work up to date. A Brazilian part has been 
planned. Meanwhile, Celso Ferreira da Cunha 
and A. Houaiss edited in 1958 the first volume 
of an Enciclopédia brasileira compiled by the 
late Alarico Silveira, Monteiro Lobato’s best 
friend. 

New tools for librarians included a descrip- 
tive catalog of recent or current Portuguese 
periodicals, published for the Luso-Brazilian 
Colloquium of 1957, a bibliography of United 
States books translated into Portuguese (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1957), the first two volumes of 
R. Borba de Moraes’ Bibliographia brasiliana 
(The Hague, 1958), and E. Soares’ Guia biblio- 
grdfica to Inocéncio F. da Silva’s century-old 
but still indispensable work (1958). 


The field of fine arts was enlivened by a 
polemic (which continues to rage) about the 
true nature of the famous triptych of the 
Master of S. Vicente in Lisbon, till now as- 
sumed to have been Nuno Gongalves (e.g., A. 
Belard da Fonseca, O mistério dos painéis, 1958, 
and Adriano de Gusmao, Nuno Gongalves, 
1958). Fernando de Pamplona completed his 
Diciondrio de pintores e escultores portugueses . . . 
(4 vols., 1959). An illustrated Dicionério de 
musica, remarkable for its inclusion of XXth 
century musicians and of African and Asiatic 
material, was compiled by the late Tomas 
Borba and Fernando Lopes Graga (2 vols., 
1958). J. de Freitas Branco wrote a_ brief 
Hist6ria da musica portuguesa (1959). Reynaldo 
dos Santos contributed well illustrated volumes 
on glazed picture tiles (O asulejo em Portugal, 
1957) and early painters (Os primitivos por- 
tugueses, 3d corr. ed., 1958). 

The most ambitious enterprise in literary 
history drew to its end as the Diciondrio das 
literaturas portuguesa, galega e brasileira neared 
completion in 1959. It had been organized in 
1956 by Jacinto do Prado Coelho. Two of the 
projected four volumes of a Panorama das 
literaturas das Américas appeared in 1958. 
Planned by Joaquim de Montezuma de Car- 
valho with the assistance of Alfonso Reyes and 
others, this work about the literature of the 
three Americas between 1900 and 1950 con- 
sisted of contributions from scholars represent- 
ing each of our twenty-four countries, including 
Puerto Rico, Canada, the United States, and 
the West Indian Federation. 

Reis Brasil wrote an outline Histé6ria da 
literatura portuguesa (1958). A. J. Saraiva and 
O. Lopes corrected and enlarged their work of 
the same title, especially the chapters on 
Almeida Garrett and on contemporary cur- 
rents (1957). Alvaro J. da Costa Pimpao re- 
vised his history of medieval Portuguese 
literature (1959). Hernani Cidade published the 
five lectures on Portuguese literature from Fer- 
nao Lopes to Pascoaes and Pessoa, which he had 
given in Bahia, with an anthology (Bahia, 
1958) and brought his history of Portuguese 
poetic theory up to date (O conceito de poesia 
como espressdo da cultura, 2d ed., 1957). Many 
more critics devoted themselves to the study of 
poetry, notably Joao Gaspar Simoes (Histéria 
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da poesia porluguesa, 3 vols., 1955, 1958, 1959; 
Histéria do movimento da “ Presenga,”’ 1958, rec- 
tified by A. Casais Monteiro’s A poesia da 
‘‘Presenca,”’ Rio, 1959), Eugenio Asensio (Po- 
esia y realidad en el cancionero peninsular de la 
Edad Media, Madrid, 1957), Hilarién M. 
Sanchez Carracedo (Liras hermanas, Obras 
poélicas portuguesas y espanolas, Zaragoza, 
1957), and Jorge de Sena (Da poesia portuguese, 
1959). 

A. E. Beau collected his literary monographs 
(Estudos I, 1959); an international volume hon- 
ored Hernani Cidade upon his retirement from 
the University of Lisbon in 1957 (Misceldnea de 
estudos em honra do prof. H.C., 1957, including 
a bibliography of his books and articles and 
contributions from Portuguese, Brazilian, 
French, Argentine, Spanish, Italian, British 
and North American scholars). An unusual 
number of studies of contemporary Portuguese 
authors were published, e.g. volumes on José 
Régio by Oscar Lopes (late 1956) and Eugénio 
Lisboa (1957). A remarkable thesis on William 
Beckford and his relations with Portugal was 
written by A. Parreaux (IW. B., Auteur de 
‘Vathek”..., Paris, 1958). 

Philology thrived. A Brazilian philologist, 
Serafim da Silva Neto, went to Lisbon to teach 
and to reedit J. Leite de Vasconcelos’ Ligdées de 


filologia portuguesa and Textos arcaicos in 1959. 


In Rio he had started the Biblioteca Brasileira 
de Filologia, a collection of reeditions, initiated 
in 1957 with the fifth ed. of M. Said Ali’s 
Dificuldades da lingua portuguesa. Silva Neto 
also rushed into a Histéria da lingua portuguesa 
(Rio, 1957). 

In Portugal J. P. Machado completed his 
Diciondrio etimolégico da lingua portuguesa (2 
vols., 1956/58) and the first volume of another 
etymological compilation (Influéncia ardbica no 
vocabuldrio portugués, 1958). Three dictionaries 
of synonyms were compiled by Orlando Mendes 
de Morais and L. de Azeredo Pena (S. Paulo, 
1957), Antenor Nascentes (1957) and the 
“Tertilia Edfpica’’ in Lisbon (2d revised ed., 
1959), 

Among the Portuguese-English dictionaries, 
James L. Taylor’s (Stanford, Calif., 1958) was 
the most practical and extensive, as far as 
Brazilian Portuguese was concerned, apart from 
H. H. Carter’s criticisms of Taylor’s method. 


For tourists M. Pei and A. R. Prista prepared 
Getling along in Portuguese (New York, 1958), 
N. J. Lamb a Portuguese phrase book (London, 
1958), and G. S. DeLand the A merican traveler’s 
companion, a word and phrase book in six lan- 
guages, among them Portuguese (Tallahassee, 
1959). An immense Frasedrio comercial e indus- 
trial de portugués-inglés was compiled by H. J. 
da Silva Queiroz (1958). For the reference shelf 
there was an illustrated dictionary, the Novo 
Michaelis (vol. I, inglés-portugués, S. Paulo, 
1958). 

Dialect studies, begun by J. Leite de Vas- 
concelos half a century ago, were advanced by 
Gracieta N. Batalha (1959) and Robert W. 
Thompson (Louvain, 1959) for Macao, by 
José G. C. Herculano de Carvalho for Miranda 
do Douro (Fonologia mirandesa, I, 1958), by 
F. J. Martins Sequeira for the Lower Minho 
(1957) and by Baltazar Lopes da Silva for 
Cape Verde (1957). The increasing interest in 
name studies enabled Manuel de Paiva Boléo 
to issue a Bibliographie onomastique du Portugal 
(Louvain, late 1956). 

For the World’s Fair in Brussels the Portu- 
guese Government sponsored an_ illustrated 
volume with contributions from some of the 
best Portuguese specialists, e.g. the geographer 
Orlando Ribeiro, the anthropologist Mendes 
Correia, the historian D. Peres, the literary 
historian H. Cidade, the late art historian 
Diogo de Macedo (Portugal, Oito séculos de 
hist6ria ao servico da valorizagdo do homem e da 
aproximacdo dos povos, 1958). Richard Pattee’s 
Portugal and the Portuguese world (Milwaukee, 
1958) received the Camées Prize of 1958. The 
Hispanist J. B. Trend’s last book was an urbane 
but sketchy introduction to Portuguese history, 
spiced with many bits of little-known facts and 
concluding with a chapter on the Portuguese 
language (Portugal, London, 1957). 

To honor Prince Henry the Navigator, 
Armando Corteséo and A. Teixeira da Mota 
were commissioned to publish a five volume 
atlas of about 1500 old Portuguese maps 
(Portugaliae monumenta cartographica, 1959-). 
Jaime Cortesao began a history of the influence 
of the Portuguese voyages on human civiliza- 
tion (Os descobrimentos portugueses, 1958-). V. 
Magalhaes Godinho began to edit the papers 
left by the exacting historian Duarte Leite 
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(Histéria dos 1958-). And 
Damiao Peres condensed his classic Histéria dos 
descobrimentos portugueses for the popularizing 
Coleccado Henriquina in 1959. 

A. Sérgio edited a classic of the darker side of 
the great age of Portuguese history, the His- 
téria trdgico-maritima (3 vols., 1955-58; cf. 
about this classic C. R. Boxer’s bibliographical 
essay An introduction to the ‘‘Histéria tragico- 


descobrimentos, 


maritima,’ 1957). Sérgio completed the work 
with Naufrégios e combates no mar (2 vols., 
1958/59, including J. Cortesio’s study ‘Sobre 
as viagens da carreira da India’). 

Portuguese expansion in the Far East was 
pinpointed by B. P. Groslier’s work on Angkor 
and Cambodia in the XVIth century (Paris, 
1958, with a hitherto unpublished chapter of 
Diogo do Couto’s history, discovered by C. R. 
Boxer), I. A. Macgregor et al.’s Paper on 
Johore Lama and the Portuguese in Malaya 
(London, 1957) and G. Moser’s articles on 
Portuguese attempts at opening Korea (in the 
review Korean Survey, Washington, D. C., 1955 
and 1959). C. R. Boxer studied the early trade 


of Portuguese Macao with Japan in The great 
ship from Amacon (1959). 

Several non-Portuguese authors shed light on 
Portuguese Africa, now the center of Portu- 
guese overseas activity, on its pioneering 
achievements and its shortcomings (the Brazil- 
ian Gilberto Freyre’s [ntegragdo portuguesa nos 
frépicos, 1958; the Englishman F. C. C. 
ton’s Angola in perspective, London, 1957; and 


I ger- 


the American James Duffy’s thoroughly docu- 
mented study of Angola and Mozambique in 
Portuguese Africa, Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 

Whereas Trend and the journalist Os- 
wald Blakeston (Portuguese panorama, London, 
1955) put deep shadows into their basically 
loving portraits of Portugal, other British au- 
thors drew highly romantic pictures in their 
relief to escape from socialized Britain (Huldine 
V. Beamish, The Hills of Alentejo, London, 
1958, and Roy Campbell’s last book, Portugal, 
London, 1957). 

GERALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 


FLES Placement Aid 


With the continued growth of the FLES 
movement in Northern California, more and 
more elementary school administrators are 
requesting aid in locating teachers who are 
interested in and prepared for FLES Programs, 
either as a classroom teacher, traveling teacher, 
or district consultant. It has also become ap- 
parent that there are many teachers with spe- 
cific training in foreign languages and in ele- 
mentary school methods who are not at present 


5. O. S. 


“In Michigan last year, 357 teachers were 
needed—only 43 were available,” said Sister 
M. Bede of the College of Saint Theresa 
(Winona, Minn.) at the Iowa Classical Con- 
ference. “Is it possible then that over 300 
schools in Michigan would have to drop Latin 


being offered opportunities by their school 
districts to participate in FLES activities. 

Due to these circumstances the Foreign 
Language Association of Northern California 
executive council has approved the establish- 
ment of a cross-file of FLANC members desir- 
ing a knowledge of FLES opportunities and ad- 
ministrators seeking teachers with this desire 
and training. Other groups may wish to do the 
same. 


in Classics 


from the curriculum because of the unavail- 
ability of Latin teachers? Indiana had calls for 
573 Latin teachers but could supply only 15 
trained for teaching. Is it possible that over 500 
schools in Indiana would have to deny students 
the opportunity for taking Latin?” 
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The ‘General Form? and English as a 
Foreign Language 


HE so-called General Form appears in a 

publication entitled Structural Notes and 
Corpus: A Basis for the Presentation of Materials 
to teach English as a Foreign Language.' It was 
written to serve as a model for the writing of 
textbooks to teach English abroad to adult 
speakers of another single language. Thus far, 
textbooks based specifically upon the GF have 
appeared for the following language back- 
grounds: Spanish, Serbo-Croatian, Vietnamese, 
Thai, Greek, Turkish, Korean, Iranian, Bur- 
mese, Indonesian, Mandarin Chinese—all spon- 
sored by the Committee on the Langague Pro- 
gram of the American Council of Learned 
Societies.? More recently, under the auspices of 
the Fulbright Commission in Italy, an Italian 
textbook has been added to the list.? William 
E. Welmers, one of the authors of the GF, 
states that in the future it is hoped that the GF 
with modifications can be used as a basis for 
developing texts for schools abroad and for 
classes with mixed language backgrounds in the 
U. S.4 Since textbooks based upon the GF have 
already cost the State Department some 
$450,000.00,° and since it is hoped that the GF 
will continue to serve as a basis for future books 
both abroad and in the U. S., it will be both 
useful and interesting to see just how success- 
ful the GF is as a general form, and even more, 
to see if a general form is possible at all. This 
I propose to do by analyzing the GF and the 
Italian text based upon it, and by considering 
the problems we encountered in preparing and 
using this text in Italy. 

The Italian text, L’Inglese Parlato, was put 
together in the spring of 1957 by Frederick B. 
Agard and Paul Roberts, with the help of Mrs. 
Lois Wilson and myself.6 It was used experi- 
mentally during the 1957-58 academic year 
in five beginning classes in Rome by American 
instructors, in a class in Bergamo by an Italian 
teacher, and in various regional and national 
seminars conducted for Italian teachers of Eng- 


lish. Although the text proved successful in 
many ways, the faults we did find in it are 
largely traceable to the GF. 

The main outline of the GF is as follows: 
there are fifty lessons divided into five groups 
of five one-hour lessons each. The first two 
groups are unique in that each group consists of 
a first lesson dialogue (made up of useful sen- 
tences) followed by four lessons devoted entirely 
to pronunciation notes and drill. Group three 
sets the pattern for the rest of the groups: Les- 
son 1: A dialogue and notes on the dialogue. 
Lesson 2: Pronunciation check up, designed to 
correlate the pronunciation drills with the 
vocabularly of the dialogues and to provide 
drill. This lesson also includes Grammar Notes 


1 Published by The Committee on the Language Pro- 
gram, American Council of Learned Societies (Washington, 
D. C., 1952). General Form henceforth abbreviated GF. 
I am greatly indebted to Frederick B. Agard and Robert A. 
Hall, Jr. for many points of information and for illuminat- 
ing linguistic discussions. But the criticism here represents 
my own views. 

2 The Spanish text was published commercially: Fred- 
erick B. Agard, El Inglés Hablado para los que Hablan 
Espanol (New York, 1953). The other texts in the list were 
published by the ACLS; for a complete list of authors and 
titles, see Linguistic Reporter, I, no. 4 (1959), 5. William E. 
Welmers wrote an instructor’s manual for the texts, Spoken 
English as a Foreign Language (Washington, D. C., 1953). 
He also wrote a defense of the GF, The Nature and Use of 
of the “General Form,” and Derived EF F Textbooks (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1952), in hectograph form. 

3 Frederick B. Agard and Paul Roberts, L’Inglese Par- 
lato (Rome, 1957), in mimeograph form. 

* Welmers, Nature, p. 9. 

5 As reported by Albert Marckwardt during the Con- 
ference on Linguistics and Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, during the sum- 
mer of 1957. See Language Learning, Special Issue (June, 
1958), p. 18. 

6 The text is essentially an adaptation of Agard’s El 
Inglés Hablado, and follows it very closely in matter of 
organization and detail. But since the Spanish text follows 
exactly the procedure of the GF, my discussion will be in 
terms of a comparison of the Italian text with the GF, and 
references to the Spanish text will be made only when 
necessary. 
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for outside study in preparation for the next 
lesson. Lesson 3: Grammar drills, or pattern 
practice. Lesson 4: Review dialogues, some- 
times related to the Lesson 1 dialogue and 
sometimes not. Lesson 5: New pronunciation 
notes, and drill. Each lesson is designed for one 
hour, with emphasis always upon drill. The 
dialogues and drill material appear in both 
phonemic transcription and regular English 
orthography. Finally, the analysis of English 
used is that of George L. Trager and Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr. in An Outline of English Structure,’ 
and the dialect is a slightly generalized North- 
Central American. Though the second fifty 
lessons of the GF were never published, all the 
ACLS texts, including the Italian, following 
this main outline for one hundred lessons, with 
directions and explanations in the language of 
the students to whom each text is directed. 

At the very outset, one general criticism of 
the GF can be made from a theoretical point 
of view: The very nature of a GF designed to 
set up materials for different textbooks makes 
no provision for a systematic comparison of the 
structure of English with that of the native 
language of the learner, and the necessity for 
such a comparison as the first step in foreign 
language textbook writing is now pretty gen- 
erally accepted by linguists and many teachers. 
Let us consider first the pronunciation material 
in both the GF and the text. 

The English vowel nuclei are represented as 
follows in the GF: There are nine simple vowels: 
i/ bit, /e/ bet, /x/ bat, /i/ just, /a/ but, /a 
whole, and /9/ pot. And the 
following complex nuclei are represented: /iy 
beat, /ey/ bait, ;ay/ bite, /oy/ boy, jaw, bout, 
uw/ boot, /ow/ boat, /exh/ pass, and /sh 
caught. Also, vowel plus /h/ occurs before /r 
as follows: /ih/ peer, /eh/ pair, /h/ purr, /ah 
par, /uh/ poor, and /oh/ pore.’ And for the 
suprasegmental features of English, the GF in- 
dicates four phonemic degrees of stress, plus- 
juncture, and intonation patterns made up of 
four phonemic levels of pitch and three termi- 
nal contours. For the Italian text, Agard took 
over the Trager-Smith transcription almost 
without change, but he did make certain 
changes in the analysis of both the segmental 
and suprasegmental features represented in the 
GF. First, he eliminated the vowel plus /h/ 


not, /u/ foot, jo 


nucleus. In the first place, the functional load 
of this semivowel is extremely low: contrasts 
between #/ and /xh/ are very rare, and be 
tween /9/ and /dh/ non-existent. Moreover, 
this semivowel is generally heard as length, and, 
for the Italian, differences in vowel length are 
sub-phomemic, as witness, pena v. pennu. 
Therefore, it would be very difficult to teach 
the Italian to make and hear the difference, a 
difference which is unimportant by virtue oi 
light functional load anyway. (The matter of 
teaching the contrast /s/:/z/, which is sub- 
phonemic in Italian also, is another matter 
its functional load in English is very high and 
very important. ) 

Second, he eliminated unstressed final diph- 
thongs (except in a few words such as the day: 
of the week, always, and a few others) by 
simplifying /iy/ and /uw/, as in city and value, 
to /i/ and /u/ respectively. However, this 
change backfired because the Italian students 
immediately began to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions such as, “‘Is the final vowel sound in ‘siti 
the same as the sound in /sit/?” 

Third, Agard decided to reduce the number 
of stresses represented to three. This, too, 
proved to be ill-advised, for certain sentences in 
the textbook three 
stresses turned out to be ambiguous; ambiguous 
in the sense that the Italian had no way of de- 
termining what the proper pronunciation was 
For example, in the textbook, the sentence, / 


transcribed in terms of 


have one suitcase, is marked as follows: J /nite 
oie sttitcdse. The Italian doesn’t know whether 
to say switcase or suiftcdse, and he will most 
likely say s#itcdse. The pronunciation of com- 
pounds in English is one of the Italian’s most 
difficult problems; therefore, whether there are 
four phonemic degrees of stress in English or 
not, and even if it is difficult for the Italians 
to learn to make them, it is necessary to indi- 
cate four stresses. It would probably be best, 
at least for teaching purposes, to recognize 
three degrees of word stress, plus one phrase 
stress and teach them this way. 

On the basis of experience using the text 


7 Studies in Linguistics: Occasional Paper No. 3 (Nor 
man Oklahoma, 1951). 

* Since the English consonants and their transcription 
present few problems, I confine myself to a discussion of the 
vowel nuclei. 
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with Italians, at least three other changes in 
the GF material should have been made. First, 
it proved very difficult to teach an Italian the 
distinction between /i/ and /2/ in stressed or 
unstressed position, especially since he has a 
major problem in learning any kind of higher 
central vowel. Since the contrast between /i 
and /d/ is practically non-existent anyway, /i 
should have been eliminated, too. 

Second, though plus-juncture and the lack 
of juncture are represented in both the GF and 
Italian text, the representation seems to be 
more in accord with written English than with 
spoken English. There is, of course, a question 
as to how fully close-juncture should be indi- 
cated; nevertheless, since plus-juncture pre- 
sents such a difficult problem for the Italian 
(it doesn’t occur in his language), experience 
with the text indicates that close-juncture 
should be shown more consistently than it is in 
either the GF or Italian text. 

Finally, experience with the text indicated 
that certain changes in the transcription itself 
should have been made. Although the Trager- 
Smith symbols for the English complex nuclei, 
such as /ivy/ and /uw/, proved useful in em- 
nature of 
nuclei, the symbols for English simple nuclei, 


phasizing the diphthongal these 
u’, caused considerable con- 
fusion because the Italian tended to associate 
them with his simple vowels as in fini and 
museo, thus virtually negating the English 
i/:/iy/ contrast. It seemed, therefore, that a 
transcription should have been devised which 
would anticipate the specific problems an 
Italian would have. 

Though the problems which were encoun- 
tered in using the GF as a model for the 
analysis and representation of phonological fea- 
tures were relatively small ones, more serious 
difficulties were discovered with respect to the 
presentation of pronunciation explanations and 
drills. 


such as /i/ and 


In the first place, the tremendous concentra- 
tion of pronunciation material at the beginning 
of the text (eight out of ten lessons, in effect 
fifteen to twenty class hours in Rome) led to 
class boredom. All of the instructors who used 
the text felt that for variety these pronuncia- 
tion lessons should have been spread out and 
grammar drills introduced from the beginning 


In the GF, there seems to be little rhyme or 
reason to the order of presentation of English 
pronunciation points. For the Italian text, 
Agard revised this material completely and 
based his presentation upon a comparison of 
English and Italian phonological structure. 
Nevertheless, we encountered various problems. 
For example, /3/ and /6/, which do not occur 
in Italian, appear in the first dialogue (Lesson 
1), yet they are not introduced for drill until 
the fourth lesson. Many of the drills on a par- 
ticular sound contained other undrilled sounds 
which were also problems for the Italian. Thus, 
the early drills, at least, should drill on one 
problem at a time. Emphasis upon phonemic 
contrast in the drills (though of first impor- 
tance) led to the slighting of various important 
phonetic features such as the allophonic glottal 
stop, lax vowels (compared with the relatively 
tense Italian vowels), final unreleased stops, 
allophones of plus-juncture, differences between 
English and Italian methods of syllabification, 
and differences between English and Italian 
rhythm. Drills handling all of these problems 
should have been included. Finally, in neither 
the GF nor the Italian text is there provision for 
recognition drills, which are just as important 
as production drills. 

Also in connection with phonology, one 
further point should be made, and that concerns 
spelling. There should be little question that 
ideally English spelling should not be intro- 
duced until the beginning of the second year, 
and this is the procedure followed by the GF as 
well as the Italian text. Yet in Italy, as was 
pointed up by the use of the text by the Italian 
teacher in Bergamo, one is faced with the prac- 
tical problem of state examinations requiring 
the student to read English; thus it would ap- 
pear that at least in Italy some provision for 
teaching spelling should be made by the middle 
of the first year. 

With respect, then, to transcription and pro- 
nunciation, though the GF has many desirable 
features, it was necessary to make many 
changes for the Italian text. Moreover, many 
of the difficulties that we encountered in using 
the text are traceable to the fact that the 
Italian text follows too closely the procedure 
of the GF and that a complete systematic com- 
parison of the phonology of English and Italian 
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had not been made as a basis for preparing the 
Italian text. 

The pertinent points concerning the treat- 
ment of grammar and vocabulary in the GF 
and the Italian text can be summarized more 
quickly. In the GF, the grammar notes come at 
the end of Lesson 2 of a typical group and are 
designed for outside study. Then in the next 
lesson, the drill takes the form of a kind of pat- 
tern practice. The notes themselves are quite 
accurate in statement and follow the principle 
that discussion and rules are arrived at induc- 
tively. Usually, up to twenty-five or more notes 
are presented in one lesson. The Italian text 
follows more or less exactly the GF in matters 
of presentation and exercises, with only minor 
changes by way of omissions or of occasional 
additions. 

Simply on the face of it, it is difficult to see 
any really systematic order of presentation of 
the grammar material. Far too many, often 
disparate, notes are introduced all at once, and 
often the most elementary and important points 
are put off. The plural of nouns and the definite 
article are not introduced until the twenty- 
second lesson, the indefinite article until the 
twenty-seventh, and the position of adjectives 
until the twenty-second lesson of the GF and 
the thirty-seventh lesson of the text. Further- 
more, as with pronunciation, order of presenta- 
tion and description of grammar points will 
make much more sense in terms of a comparison 
with the learner’s language. In the Italian text, 
there was an attempt to relate some of the 
grammar points to Italian structure, but essen- 
tially the same order of the GF was followed, 
due to the lack of time for a major revision. The 
Italian will have particular difficulty with Eng- 
lish word order, yet the GF and the text pro- 
vide for no systematic presentation or drill. 
For example, the Italian needs systematic pre- 
sentation of the basic statement patterns, of the 
noun phrase patterns, and of the verb phrase 
patterns. Naturally, some of the points of state- 
ment word order are taken up in the GF and 
the text, but only as they occur in the dia- 
logues. And never are they compared specifi- 
cally with Italian where the situation is often 
different. Moreover, sometimes the patterns 
are not drilled in the following exercises. For 
example, in lesson thirty-seven, the text takes 


up the adjective-noun phrase, the noun-noun 
phrase, and the noun-noun compound, but 
does not specifically compare the situation in 
Italian, which is quite different. And in neither 
the GF nor the text is there any provision for 
systematic drill on the differences of these pat- 
terns in the following grammar exercises. And 
this is not an isolated situation either. 

A further consideration in this connection is 
that no provision is made in either the GF or 
the text for specific drill upon immediate con- 
stituents and the tie-in with matters of stress 
and intonation. The control of immediate con- 
stituents is very difficult for the Italian, because 
in his language they play far less of a role in 
syntactic structure than they do in English. 
Yet Trager-Smith, upon whose description of 
English the GF is based, have done more than 
perhaps anyone else to show how phonology 
shows through and affects other levels of Eng- 
lish structure—probably more so than in any 
other language. 

Various, more or less mechanical, difficulties 
were encountered, too, in teaching the grammar 
material. In the first place, the assigning of 
notes for outside study proved unworkable. It 
proved much better to take up one grammar 
point in class and then drill on that one point.’ 
Moreover, twenty-five (often very different 
points, at one fell swoop, were totally unman- 
ageable even by the brightest students. And 
finally, the drills themselves were far too com- 
plicated, especially at first, because they con- 
tained too many variables. For example, the 
third set of grammar exercises in both the GF 
and the text insist that the student form ques- 
tions by inversion and by using do in either the 
affirmative or the negative—and this before he 
has really absorbed the normal statement word 
order of English! This proved just a little too 
much for the third exercise of the first grammar 
session. Also, a solid hour or more on nothing 
but grammar drill with no variety, as the GF 
and the text call for, is a trifle too much. 

Vocabularly coverage in the GF was ad- 
mittedly not controlled very carefully. There 
are only about 750 words in the first hundred 
lessons, and no attention was paid to the 


°In Nature, p. 9, Welmers does suggest for future texts 
that each grammar note be presented in class before the 
exercise drilling it. 
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various frequency lists, since the authors felt 
that it is more important to emphasize pronun- 
ciation and pattern drill during the first twenty 
weeks.!° The Italian text follows the GF ex- 
actly in matters of vocabulary and the dia- 
The Italian teacher used the 
text, the American teachers in Rome, and the 
students in Rome all felt that the 750 word 
vocabulary was rather slight for a year’s work. 
Also, the Italian teacher wrote me, ‘‘. . . words 
should be more carefully selected according to 
their frequency indexes. What’s the use of the 
expression ‘student union’ if you are not an 
American student? Yet a whole dialogue is 
taken to explain it.” It was felt, too, that the 
vocabulary in the text should have been chosen 
on the basis of a comparison of the vocabulary 
of the two languages. For example, the text 
could have benefited immensely by the in- 
corporation of so-called “international words”’ 
and of the many cognates which exist in the 


logues. who 


two languages. On the other hand, false cog- 
nates pose serious problems for the Italian 
learner; yet no provisions for meeting these 
problems were made in either the GF or text." 

The dialogues also posed very real problems 
in Italy. After the first two, which are made up 
of useful phrases and sentences, they tell a 
running story of college life: an Italian and an 
American meet on a train, introduce them- 
selves, arrive in Weston, the home of Lake 
University, take a bus to the campus (as they 
discuss bus transfers") where the Italian meets 
his roommate. It takes eight dialogues and 
forty-six lessons to get to the dorm. In spite 
of Welmers’ assertion that experience shows 
that foreign students are interested in the 
story,’* experience in Italy shows that both 
teachers and Italian students are utterly bored 
by the dialogues. They hardly touch reality at 
all, especially for students abroad, where 
vocabulary is more of a problem than it is for 
students learning the language in the country 
where it is spoken. The problem of dialogue 
material or basic sentences is, of course, inti- 
mately tied up with the choice of vocabulary. 
For an Italian text it would seem best to choose 
4 vocabulary on the basis of frequency lists 
and a comparison of the languages, and to begin 
the dialogues with the student’s own immediate 
experience, spreading out in ever-widening 


circles to include more and more life situa- 
tions, eventually American life situations. 
There are also problems of cultural differences 
which will pose special language problems for a 
learner, but in the nature of things a general 
form can make no provision for these. 

Another criticism of the procedure of the GF 
is that no provision is made for free conversa- 
tion. Since ordinary conversation is improvisa- 
tion (and this is not generally recognized by our 
schools where the emphasis is upon literature), 
some kind of practice should be provided to 
achieve the final aim of the initial phase of 
language learning. That is, present the patterns, 
learn the patterns, vary the patterns, and 
finally improvise upon the patterns. In short, 
we found it necessary in Italy to supplement 
the text with free conversation exercises. 

As a last statement concerning pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, and the dialogues, there is no 
question but that the dialogue should be the 
the center, so-to-speak, of each group of lessons. 
However, it would be much better to construct 
the dialogues affer matters of sound, grammar, 
and vocabularly presentation have been de- 
termined. And it appears that this was not done 
for the GF. 

In conclusion, the criticism here is not in- 
tended to disparage the work that went into 
the GF and the Italian text. The GF has many 
virtues, and the experiment in preparing the 
Italian text was very illuminating and useful. 
Nevertheless, our experiences with the Italian 
text seems to point to two things: First, the 
GF was inadequate in many matters of pro- 
cedure and detail as a model for the Italian 
text. Second, the structure of the learner’s 
language as compared with that of English, 
and the practical situation in which English 
is to be taught must provide to a great extent 
the ‘‘Basis for the Preparation of Materials to 
Teach English as a Foreign Language.” In 
short, a “general form” is impossible.* The 


10 Welmers, Nature, pp. 5-6. 

In Nature, p. 6, Welmers suggests including more 
vocabulary, particularly cognates, for such languages as 
Spanish, 

2 Yet bus transfers are not used in Italy, except in 
Trieste. The 26th lesson is a trifle early for this fine point 
of cultural difference. 

13 Welmers, Nature, p. 7. 

™ A general form might be possible as a basis for text- 
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danger of setting up a general form for a series 
of textbooks is that the model will be followed 
too closely, particularly with respect to the 
order of presentation of pronunciation and 
grammar materials. This appears to be the case 
in the three GF-based texts I have been able 
to examine: the Spanish, the Korean,” and the 
Italian."* It is inconceivable that the same order 


books designed for teaching English in the U. S., where 
generally the classes are made up of students with different 
native language backgrounds. 

% Fred Lukoff, English for Koreans (Washington, D. C., 
1954). 

16 T am told by Professor Welmers that the GF was pre- 
pared with the Spanish text more or less in mind and that 
certain other texts in the ACLS series (which I have not 
been able to examine) are not so slavish in following the 
GF order of presentation. Nevertheless, I am sure the gram- 
mar material in the Spanish text could be improved con- 
siderably by basing it upon a systematic presentation of the 
word order patterns of English. 


will be equally good for each. In other words, 
one or more of the texts could be improved by 
basing the pronunciation and grammar ma 
terial upon a specific comparison of the two 
languages involved. And this points again to the 
very definite need for a series of monographs 
setting forth the structure of English in com- 
parison with the structure of other languages 
and indicating teaching problems and ways oi 
meeting them.!? 
MERREL ID. CLuBp, Jr. 
Montana State University 


‘7 One of the conclusions of the 1957 Ann Arbor Con 
ference on Linguistics and the Teaching of English was the 
need for ‘checklist comparisons” of the structures of this 
or that language and English. See Language Learning, 
Special Issue (June, 1958), p. 136. My own feeling is that 
a little more than “checklist comparisons” are necessary 
since ultimately we should hope that the teachers them 
selves in the foreign countries would be preparing their own 
textbooks. 


Opportunities Abroad in 1961-62 


Numerous opportunities to teach or study 
abroad during 1961-62 will be available to 
American teachers of modern languages through 
the International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State. Summer semi- 
nars will be held in Colombia, France, Ger- 
many, and possibly Brazil. Teaching positions 
will be available in Austria, Belgium, France, 
and Germany, and in such French-speaking 


areas as Cambodia, Guinea, Laos, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. A few positions will be available in 
Chile, Peru, and possibly other Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries. Detailed information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained between ! 
August and 15 October 1960 from Teacher Ex- 
change Section, Division of International Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
p>. C. 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Association will be held in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, May 5—6. The General Local Chairman will be Dr. Robert 
Roeming, Associate Dean of the College of Letters and Science, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
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The Role of Translation in the 


Intermediate Course 


NY innovation tends to engender favorable 
comment in its early stages for the sim- 
ple reason that only those who are enthused by 
the new device or technique are interested 
enough to make detailed comment upon it. 
After a time, however, a reaction sets in, and 
unfavorable comments begin to tip the scales in 
the other direction. A glance at the language 
journals which devote a large percentage of 
their articles to teaching methods will reveal 
just such a pendulum-like reaction to the ques- 
tion of language laboratories and the audio- 
lingual approach. After a number of enthu- 
silastic reports on these laboratories and related 
techniques we are beginning to see some reac- 
tions against them. It is unfortunate, however, 
that both the original claims and the reaction 
against them are often exaggerated. 

The controversy has been well aired, par- 
ticularly in the Modern Language Journal, and 
itis not my wish to become involved in it. But 
itis undeniable that all discussions of language 
teaching methods will, from now on, have some 
bearing on ‘“‘the great debate.’ When I began 
my college teaching career over ten years ago 
| was immediately confronted with a dual sys- 
tem of teaching. There were two different sets 
of language classes in the same department, 
the “oral-aural” and the ‘‘traditional.’’ My im- 
pression at the time was that the division into 
two distinct methods was artificial, and in the 
years since then I have become more than ever 
convinced that this is so. There are, to be sure, 
two basic means of language communication, 
the oral and the written; and while it is pos- 
sible to emphasize the one to the neglect or 
even the total exclusion ef the other, such an 
imbalance could only be considered undesirable 
by a conscientious teacher. From the very be- 
ginning, and on through the intermediate 
courses, should concentrate on funda- 
mentals—pronunciation, spelling, verb forms, 
correct use of pronouns, basic idioms, and ele- 


we 
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mentary syntax. Students should learn to read, 
to write, to understand, and to speak. All four 
aspects of the language can be pursued more or 
less concurrently, and should be practiced 
equally. In Spanish, German, and Russian, 
where the written and spoken languages cor- 
respond very closely, reading and writing will 
fortify the ability to understand and speak, 
while oral practice (with or without labora- 
tories) will aid the student in his reading and 
writing. The dichotomy between written and 
spoken French may pose special problems, but 
not to the extent that two separate methods 
will be required. 

There are those who claim that you can teach 
a student to speak reasonably well in two or 
three years only if you concentrate on the oral 
approach. Others claim that we cannot expect 
to give a student more than a reading knowl- 
edge of the language in such a short time, and 
that this is in itself a very desirable achieve- 
ment. I would answer both of these rather 
reasonable arguments by pointing out that (in 
spite of the interest of the Government in 
“critical”? languages) language study is not a 
means to an educational end, but an educa- 
tional end in itself. Teaching a person to read, 
but not to speak may provide him with a useful 
tool which he may apply in certain situations; 
similarly, a person who learns to speak a cer- 
tain amount of Spanish may enhance the en- 
joyment of his next trip to Mexico. But the 
former would be embarrassed if he had to make 
a simple phone call, and the latter if he had to 
read some simple directions. 

But why should we think of language study 
as a means to the acquisition of a tool? I main- 
tain that the study of language is as valuable in 
itself as the study of Shakespeare, Renaissance 
Art, Music, History, or any other Liberal Arts 
subject. When students ask, ‘““‘What good is 
studying a language if you are not going to use 
it?” I can only answer by countering that this 
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is a question they might ask of all their subjects. 
Is everyone who studies literature expected to 
become a writer or a literary critic? Is everyone 
who studies Political Science expected to go 
into Government Service? Of course not! The 
principal reason for studying these subjects is 
that they contribute toward the primary goal 
of our schools and colleges; namely, to make 
educated men and women of their students. 

I am as concerned as anyone about the in- 
adequacy of our language time allotment in 
most schools, and I firmly believe we should 
strive for a four-year high-school language re- 
quirement plus two or three years in college. 
But, though it is held by many distinguished 
people, notably Dr. Conant, I dispute the view 
that two years of studying a language is a waste 
of a student’s time because he cannot in such a 
short span learn to speak fluently, or to read 
foreign literary masterpieces in the original. I 
believe that much benefit can be derived from 
studying languages even if no language skill 
results. Would anyone question your taking up 
skiing simply because you did not intend to 
devote enough time to it to become an expert? 
Studying a language is like skiing in that in its 
most elementary stages it affords even those 
with the least aptitude a subtle pleasure, a 
sense of accomplishment, a subconscious en- 
richment of one’s life. Reading for the first 
time a simple paragraph in a foreign language 
is a rewarding experience; so is answering a 
question in that language, or understanding an 
anecdote. And if a student could write a note 
to his buddy or his girl in a foreign language— 
what a sense of newly acquired power! Each 
step in the language-learning process has value 
in itself regardless of any ultimate proficiency 
toward which it might lead. It is akin to the 
pleasure a child derives from counting to ten 
for the first time, or picking out a few words 
from a page. 

An analysis of any single aspect of learning a 
foreign language would reveal it as an activity 
which constantly contributes to the above-men- 
tioned goal of all our schools—to produce an 
educated man. I shall concern myself here with 
only one of these aspects, reading—and with the 
less glamorous side of reading, translation. 

In recent years translation has been abused 
by those who can think of nothing better to do 
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in an intermediate course. Many of our teach- 
ers, unfortunately, are so ill prepared that they 
feel inadequate in the language-teaching situa- 
tion, often through no fault of their own. They 
cannot have students read aloud in order to 
improve their pronunciation because they 
themselves do not pronounce well; nor can 
they ask spontaneous questions in the language 
because they cannot phrase such questions. It 
is impossible for them to help students review 
their basic idioms because they do not recog- 
nize them, and they are often incapable of ex- 
plaining unusual constructions because they do 
not understand the grammatical principles 
behind them. So they resort to translation. 
The only foreign language present in such 
classes is found on the pages of the textbook. 
Some students righteously resent this ex- 
tremely limited approach and complain to 
other teachers or to their parents. These com- 
plaints produce justified criticism of this par- 
ticular language class which eventually turns 
into criticism of language teaching in general. 
From asking, ‘‘What good is doing nothing but 
translation?” to ‘What good is translation?” is 
but a short and easy step. Many a well-inten- 
tioned teacher who feels that the language he is 
teaching should be spoken in class reacts strongly 
to this abuse of translation, and comes to feel 
that he should not waste his time on such fruit- 
less practice. Thus, the pendulum swings from 
the extreme of nothing but translation to no 
translation at all. 

But there are many good reasons why we 
should not cast aside the practice of transla- 
tion. In the first place, as Professor Savaiano 
has pointed out in an article in Hispania, it is 
quite possible for students to answer questions 
in a foreign language without really knowing 
either what the question means or what they are 
saying. It also happens, as I have discovered 
on many occasions, that when you tell students 
they are to read primarily for content and will 
not be held responsible for precise translation, 
they merely pass their eyes over the assigned 
pages and assume that they have read them; 
but when you question them, they have no idea 
of what they have “read.” So perhaps the first 
and most obvious reason for translating 0¢- 
casionally in class is to check up on the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the assignment. 
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There is another, loftier reason for translating 
in intermediate classes. Most of us choose for 
such courses books which have some literary 
value. Often a student will skim over a passage, 
especially if it is purely descriptive. But a good 
author never employs description without good 
reason, and frequently the whole sense or effect 
of a story depends on, or revolves around, a key 
descriptive passage. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, in Maupassant’s Amour (French Civilt- 
sation Through Fiction, p. 48) where he de- 
scribes the marshes in such a way as to paint 
nature at its most primeval. A close translation 
of this and the ensuing paragraph does much 
to strengthen the student’s understanding of 
what the author is driving at. 

Important as they may be, however, the 
above are but secondary goals of translation. 
Actually, translation has much value per se. 
This claim, I believe, can be substantiated by 
an examination of the art of translation. When 
students are told they will have a translation 
question on an examination, they often ask ‘“‘Do 
you want a free or a literal translation?” I 
always answer that this is a meaningless dis- 
tinction—there is only good and bad transla- 
tion. Translation is stating in good English 
the exact thought that the author meant to 
convey in the original. It is true that we some- 
times have to warn students not to be too 
literal. In Spanish, for example, a student might 
translate ‘‘el terreno, poco fértil en estos sitios” 
as ‘‘the land, little fertile in these places.”” He 
is afraid to change poco to “‘not very,” yet if 
you tell him that of the two (‘“‘little fertile” and 
“not very fertile’) only one is correct English, 
he has no trouble in recognizing the correct one. 
We do not deviate from the literal meaning of 
poco because it sounds better, but because in 
this case its literal meaning gives an incorrect 
English phrase. 

In other instances it is necessary to deviate 
from the exact dictionary equivalent of a word 
because it is used in a special sense. The French 
peuple is often used to refer to the lower class. 
When such is the case “people” is an incorrect 
translation, not because it is incerrect English 
this time, but because it is not what the author 
meant. Again we take the “liberty” of not 
translating literally, but it is certainly not a 
matter of choice, 
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Prepositions seem to cause difficulties when 
there is a discrepancy of usage between the two 
languages. Many students seem to be incapable 
of translating ‘‘entré en el cuarto” or “‘il est 
entré dans la chambre” as anything but “he 
entered in (or into) the room.”’ In more subtle 
cases they lose the meaning entirely because of 
this rigidity with respect to prepositions. For 
example, in a paragraph which described a 
man’s departure from his friend’s house, a stu- 
dent translated “‘il prit dans sa petite armoire 
son chapeau melon” as ‘he took his derby in 
his little closet.” 

What has happened to the student’s sense of 
logic in the latter case? It has disappeared, or 
rather it has been overwhelmed by the stu- 
dent’s word-translation psychology. It is not 
surprising that we should have to warn our 
students constantly that French, Spanish, ef a/., 
are languages. It is most disconcerting, how- 
ever, to have to warn them almost as often that 
English is a language. It is difficult to account 
for the gibberish that appears in some of the 
very poor students’ translation exercises. When 
a student translates “Ils étaient encore en 
pleine lune de miel, car ils étaient mariés peu 
de jours avant le caréme,” by saying ‘“‘They 
were in the full moon of the sky because they 
were married only a few days before lent,”’ you 
have a clear example of a student’s thinking so 
intensely of the words that he has lost all con- 
ception of what he was supposed to be doing 
with them. It is easy to understand how he 
might mistake miel/ for ciel (lack of concentra- 
tion is the number one problem in language 
study), but how could he imagine that his 
subordinate clause had the slightest logical con- 
nection with his main clause? This student 
should be alerted to the not-so-obvious fact 
that his statement must make sense. This is the 
first law of translation. 

This lack of logic manifests itself in many 
ways, even among some better-than-average 
students. One of my students was translating 
“Todos los jueves por la mafiana se retne el 
tribunal ante la Puerta de los Apéstoles de la 
catedral de Valencia. Sus ocho miembros... 
etc.”” He wrote, ‘‘All the judges in the morning 
met the tribunal before the Gate of the Apostles 
of the cathedral of Valencia. His eight members 

. etc.”” He made exactly the same mistake as 
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the student of the previous example, reading 
one word for another (jueces for jueves). The 
result is reasonable English, but if he had ex- 
amined the Spanish sentence carefully, he 
would have realized that he was giving a plural 
subject to a singular verb. Furthermore, he 
translated sus as ‘‘his’’ where there was no 
singular masculine noun referring to a person. 
Alertness to grammatical logic is called for here. 
Good translation, then, requires the ability to 
think logically, not only about ideas, but also 
about grammatical construction. 

The variety of possible errors in a transla- 
tion exercise is too great to be covered com- 
pletely. Furthermore, good translation involves 
much more than merely avoiding errors in 
one’s choice of words. In many cases there are 
two, or three, or more possibilities. It is up to 
the translator to choose a word because it is the 
most precise, or the most logical, or the one 
which sounds most natural in English. If a 
student makes a poor, but passable choice, the 
teacher should explain why another would have 
been better. Sometimes there are two or three 
equally good possibilities. This, too, should be 
pointed out. 

After a student has selected the English 
words he is going to employ, he must decide on 
the arrangement of his sentence. Here he may 
encounter some of the syntactical problems in- 
volved in transferring thoughts from one 
language to another. The flexibility of word 
order in Spanish, for example, presents many 
difficulties; and of course, it is needless to men- 
tion what can happen in translating from 
German. Sometimes the failure to resolve the 
syntactical problem results merely in an awk- 
ward sentence, but very frequently the stu- 
dent’s English sentence structure becomes so 
ensnarled that he loses the meaning altogether. 
This being so, it is important for teachers to 
consider clumsily-structured sentences as un- 
acceptable translations even if the meaning is 
fairly clear. For example, a student should not 
be permitted to translate ‘““Terminado la tarea, 
el muchacho volvi6 a su libro” as “Finished the 
task, the boy went back to his book.” We do 
not employ such structures in English, though 
they are very common in Spanish. Students 
should be taught that the closest approach to 
the Spanish construction would be “Having 


finished the task.”’ This is a simple illustration 
which I have concocted because most of the 
syntactical errors one encounters in student 
translations are lengthy and require compli- 
cated solutions and explanations. 

Problems of syntax would lead eventually to 
questions of style. Although we normally do 
not expect to go very deeply into this phase of 
translation in an intermediate course, we 
should be remiss if we did not take advantage 
of the opportunity to point out the similarities 
or differences between the literary images of a 
foreign language and those of English. From 
all of the foregoing it can be seen that if we 
take up translation in the classroom as the truly 
complex art it is, we shall find that it leads to all 
the most subtle and complicated ramifications 
of language study. In order to translate well a 
student must know the exact meaning of words 
in both languages. He must also know when to 
use the precise literal meaning, and when to 
deviate from it. If he deviates from the litera! 
meaning, he must be able to discern exactly 
what the author had in mind through the con- 
text. He must keep in mind the fact that his 
translation must be logical, clear, and natura! 
to English; he must be very exacting in his 
choice of prepositions; he must employ great 
care in his sentence structure. He must, in 
short, be certain that he is not only correctly 
expressing the idea the foreign author had in 
mind, but also that he is choosing the words 
which express it in the best possible way. 

The knowledge of language gained, intangible 
though it may be, represents the value of 
translation exercises. It should be noted that | 
do not refer to the knowledge of a /anguage, but 
of language. The student comes face to face 
with the fundamental problems of communica- 
tion. He will learn something of the nuances of 
word-meaning, of the flexibility and fluidity of 
language; he will learn of delicate twists of 
logic, of the need for sound construction, of the 
importance of precision, unity, and continuity 
of thought; of the possibility of deducing the 
meaning of words through context, and, con- 
versely, of the danger of quoting words out of 
context; he will be made aware of the more 
subtle differences in thought patterns between 
speakers of different languages. These are the 
values inherent in the art of translation. They 
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are, in fact, the reasons why language study 
can never be a waste of time regardless of 
language skills. Beyond this, they are the em- 
bodiment of our educational aims. 

I have made a special plea for translation be- 
cause I feel that it has been neglected. It is 
possible also that its value as an element in the 
broad picture of a liberal education has been 
misunderstood. I am not in any way advocat- 
ing that we should concentrate on translation 
to the exlusion of other activities in the class- 
room. Reading without translation is also a 
desirable goal; so is self-expression, whether on 


paper or by word of mouth; aural comprehen- 
sion is something else we should strive to de- 
velop. I urge only that we keep our teaching 
balanced so that we do not emphasize one 
aspect of language to the detriment of an- 
other, and that we remember that every single 
hour in a language class is an hour toward the 
ultimate education of the student regardless of 
how much he learns of the particular language 
he is studying. 
James Ryan 
Northeastern University 


John Hay Fellowships for 1961-62 


Seventy-five John Hay Fellowships for 1961- 
62 will be awarded to public senior high school 
teachers by the John Hay Fellows Program. 
Winners of these awards will study in the hu- 
manities for a year at one of the following Uni- 
versities: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harv- 
ard, Northwestern, and Yale. They will receive 
stipends equal to their salaries during the fel- 
lowship year. In addition, travel expenses, tui- 
tion, and a health fee will be paid. 

The seventy-five John Hay Fellows will be 
selected from schools and school systems in- 
terested in making the best possible use of the 
time and talents of good teachers and in de- 
veloping practices designed to break educa- 
tional lock steps. Applicants should have at 
least five years of high school teaching expe- 
rience, and should be not more than fifty years 
ol age. 

Five new states will participate in the John 
Hay Fellows Program for 1961-62: California, 
Florida, Indiana, New Hampshire, and Wiscon- 


sin. The other participating states are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
and Virginia, as well as the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Languages, literature, history, music, and 
the fine arts are usually included in the human- 
ities, and teachers of these subjects are invited 
to apply. In addition, applications from teach- 
ers in other disciplines who wish to study in the 
humanities are accepted. 

The John Hay Fellows Program received a 
new grant from the Ford Foundation last spring 
which will enable it to continue its activities 
through 1966. The Program was established in 
1952 by the John Hay Whitney Foundation. 

Interested teachers should communicate with 
Dr. Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay 
Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. Applications will close on 
December 1, 1960. 





Further Threats of the New Look in Foreign 


Language 


HE rather large number of letters which 
I have received from readers of MZJ in 
support of my article on the new look in foreign 
language 1959) has 
fortified my conviction that Iam by no means 


instruction (December 
alone in recognizing that students cannot ac- 
quire an effective speaking knowledge of a 
language in normal classroom work—language 
laboratories 
widespread belief that they can do so has merely 


notwithstanding—and that the 


resulted in neglecting their training in the 
written language. I therefore welcome this op- 
portunity of exchanging views with Mr. Walsh 
on this important subject. (WLJ, XLIV, 
168-170.) 

It seems necessary first, however, to clear 
up some points concerning what Mr. Walsh in 
his article entitled ‘‘A Clearer Look at the New 
Look”’ says I said and what I actually did say. 
I shall begin with his last point, namely his 
observation that my article contains no inkling 
of my awareness of the need for Americans to 
be able to converse in a foreign language. Now 
surely even a cursory reading of my article will 
reveal that one of the main points of it is that 
the need for Americans to be able to converse 
in a foreign language is indeed very great and 
that I was at some pains to suggest special in- 
tensive programs which would be far more 
effective than language laboratories in meeting 
this need. Likewise, I do not suggest that the 
language laboratory is in itself ‘tan evil thing.” 
Insofar as it merely supplements classroom 
work it is in fact commendable. But the lan- 
guage laboratory can become, as indeed it is 
becoming, an evil thing (1) wherever it tends 
to depreciate the importance of reading and 
writing, and (2) wherever it is thought to be an 
effective means of teaching a student to speak 
a foreign language. But these are also the two 
basic evils of the oral-aural approach generally, 
and I should like here to consider them briefly 
in the light of Mr. Walsh’s observations. 


Instruction 


The tendency of the oral-aural approach to 
depreciate the value of the written word is 
merely one aspect of a major cultural trend 
which especially in this country is undermin- 
ing the authority of the written word generally. 
One can see indications of this trend at every 
turn. It is reflected more or less inadvertently 
but most obviously in the tremendous in- 
fluence of the movies and television, and of 
other mass communication media that are pri- 
marily perceptual rather than conceptual. In 
the schools and colleges, however, this trend 
has taken on the proportions of a deliberate 
movement. It is reflected there most clearly in 
the rise of “language arts’? and ‘basic com- 
munications” programs in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, programs which tend to exalt the authority 
of the spoken word and to depreciate the au- 
thority of the written word. It is reflected also 
in the increasingly widespread classroom use oi 
audio-visual aids, which often do not so much 
supplement as supplant reading. And it is 
given official sanction by the structural lin- 
guists who tend to define the characteristics of 
language by the way it is commonly spoken 
rather than by the way it ought to be written. 

Now my own concern for preserving the 
humanistic role of foreign language programs 
stems from the recognition that the preserva- 
tion of the humanities depends upon the preser- 
vation of the written word, and that the preser- 
vation of the past depends in turn chiefly upon 
the preservation of the humanities. To some 
foreign language instructors no doubt the 
threat of the oral-aural approach to the hu- 
manistic value of foreign languages will seem a 
relatively unimportant matter; but surely to 
most it is a very important matter indeed. 

Now Mr. Walsh in his obvious ridicule of my 
concern for the preservation of the written 
word betrays his own lack of concern for pre- 
serving it and hence reflects the very attitude 
which is undermining the humanistic value of 
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foreign languages. Mr. Walsh does, however, 
show some concern for the humanistic value of 
Spanish in his belief that it is not culturally 
inferior to other major western European 
languages. I do not propose here to discuss the 
relative cultural importance of Spanish, nor 
will I make free-wheeling charges of ignorance 
of languages and literatures against Mr. Walsh 
such as he has made against me. My five years 
of studying the Spanish language and litera- 
ture have given me at least some knowledge of 
the authors Mr. Walsh says I ought to know, 
and it has given me a considerable knowledge 
of a few of them. Neither do I deny the cul- 
tural importance of Spanish. I wish simply to 
observe that many students prefer to take 
Spanish rather than French or German or 
Latin, and that by and large they do so not 
because they want to read authors such as Mr. 
Walsh cites but because they have the mis- 
taken notion that Spanish is an easy language 
or because they think it might be a travel or 
business asset. 

So far as the humanistic value of the ear- 
phone method of instruction is concerned, it 
may, as Mr. Walsh suggests, assist the student 
in acquiring an aesthetic appreciation of the 
sound of foreign languages; but what comes in 
over the earphones of most students is less 
likely to be the sonorous poetry of Lorca or 
Goethe or Baudelaire than information about 
where the pen is and whom it belongs to. 

The general ineffectiveness of foreign lan- 
guage programs in this country is, however, due 
only partly to the faulty pedagogical tech- 
niques of the oral-aural approach; the primary 
problem is a problem of curriculum. Basically 
the problem stems from the bald fact that over 
90° of the students who take a foreign lan- 
guage either in high school or in college do so 
for only two years. Therefore, until the cur- 
triculum is drastically changed, it looks as 
though the chief question almost all foreign 
language instructors must face is, ‘‘What can 
I teach my students in two years’ time?” Now 
Mr. Walsh is surely right in saying that the 
objective of foreign language training ought to 
be a mastery of the language in both its spoken 
and written form. But astudent who spends only 
two years in a foreign language classroom isn’t 
going to master anything except perhaps his 
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instructor, and least of all will he master a 
speaking knowledge of a language. The proof 
of the pudding is, of course, in the eating; but 
for every student who has been put through a 
two year oral-aural process and who might 
somehow emerge with a degree of fluency in a 
foreign language, it should be no trick to pro- 
duce fifty students similarly trained, with lan- 
guage laboratory and all, who still can’t speak 
the language worth a fig. 

The chief reasons why the language labora- 
tory cannot give the student an effective speak- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language are, first, 
that it does not reproduce adequately the con- 
ditions of actual conversation, and secondly, 
that the student will still not be exposed nearly 
as extensively or as intensively as he must be 
to the language in order to achieve anything 
like a mastery of it. Conversation is a social, 
not a solitary, activity, the idea being to ex- 
change observations with another person, not 
to mumble into a microphone and then to try 
to determine, or have someone else try to de- 
termine, how bad one’s pronunciation is. 
Furthermore, even if a student spent five years 
in a language laboratory and took his meals 
there, he would be likely to emerge with at 
best only a stuttering knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and he would quickly loose even that 
through lack of opportunity to use it. 

But quite apart from the ineffectiveness of 
the language laboratories in providing the stu- 
dent with a good speaking knowledge of a 
foreign language, almost as alarming is the 
realization that these electronic contraptions 
are contributing immensely to the dehumaniz- 
ing of foreign language training. In fact, they 
constitute a serious blow to the dignity of 
foreign language instruction generally. In the 
language laboratory the instructor is not so 
much a teacher as a switch-flipper and a panel- 
controller; and he does not so much teach his 
students as process them by submitting them 
to a series of more or less mechanical stimulus- 
response patterns. To thoughtful teachers this 
development cannot be wholly salutary, es- 
pecially in view of the realization that these 
techniques do not ultimately produce students 
who have any degree of fluency in the foreign 
language they are trying to learn. 

But during the student’s two precious years 
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of foreign language training, he can, with hard 
work, acquire a fairly good reading knowledge 
of a foreign language, especially at the uni- 
versity level, and perhaps even a fair writing 
knowledge of it. In so doing he will benefit im- 
mensely from the intellectual challenge and 
discipline involved in learning the grammar of a 
foreign language, in learning to read it, in 
translating it accurately, and in composing in 
it—to say nothing of the pleasure he can find in 
the literature of the language both during and 
after his formal training. In the process, the 
effective instructor will, of course, do his best 
to help his students acquire a respectable pro- 
nunciation, and here the laboratory has some 
value, though all the time that students might 
spend in the language laboratory might be even 
better spent perfecting their reading skill. 

There should not be much doubt, then, about 
what the thoughtful and realistic instructor will 
concentrate on during the two years his stu- 
dents are studying a foreign language: he will 
concentrate on reading, translation, and com- 
position; and even if his students spent three 
or four years studying a foreign language he 
would not proceed much differently. If the 
students find reading and translation and com- 
position dull and uninteresting, it will not be 
the fault of the subject. A good instructor can 
make the written language alive and interest- 
ing at any level. Those who subscribe to the 
notion that the ears should be trained before 
the eyes might, without serious loss, approach 
their students orally-aurally for perhaps two 
weeks before introducing them to reading—but 
not two months or two years. Some instructors 
who are of the oral-aural persuasion seem, par- 
ticularly in the elementary grades, to postpone 
exposing students to the printed word as long 
as possible, or even to avoid the printed form 
altogether, as if it were ‘‘an evil thing.”’ But 
their effectiveness will in large part be measured 
by the textbooks they use, and where they use 
no textbooks at all their students will have 
little to show for the time they have spent. 

I should like to conclude my remarks on the 
subject of foreign language training in American 
schools and colleges by offering some more or 
less specific suggestions as to how it might be 
made far more effective than it now is; and I 
make them primarily out of the recognition 


that the chief problem, as I have already in- 
dicated, is even more a problem of curriculum 
than of methods. They are as follows: (1) re- 
quire four years of a foreign language in the 
high schools instead of two; (2) increase the 
typical college foreign language program for the 
non-major to three years; (3) plan foreign 
language programs in elementary schools which 
are carefully co-ordinated with the work of 
succeeding years and which introduce reading 
early and thoroughly; and (4) establish special! 
intensive programs which allow advanced and 
otherwise interested students to hear and speak 
a foreign language six or preferably sixteen 
hours a day over a period of months. 

The execution of such proposals would be by 
no means easy. In the high schools the opposi- 
tion of advocates of life-adjustment education 
and of other anti-intellectual interests would be 
formidable indeed. In the universities the de- 
mands of vocationist-oriented administrators 
and other advocates of a servile as opposed to a 
liberal education will offer similar resistance. 
And in the grade schools the notion that young 
students cannot cope with a foreign language in 
printed form is so widespread and the vogue o/ 
the oral-aural approach is so great that foreign 
language textbooks for children will make their 
way very slowly indeed. 

But the establishment of intensive training 
programs in the colleges will find the hardest 
going of all. In the first place, they will be 
established, if at all, only out of recognition 
that unless students have non-English speaking 
relatives or go to Europe to live, they have 
almost no other way to learn to speak a 
foreign language effectively except in an inten- 
sive program. This is a fact which universities 
will be exceedingly reluctant to admit. Many 
of them, as Mr. Walsh is at pains to point out, 
already have flourishing laboratories, and these 
universities are so thoroughly committed to 
them because of their great cost and because of 
the apparently unshakable faith that they can 
give students a fluency in a foreign language 
that to confess the seriousness of their limita 
tions is unthinkable, and to defend them is 4 
point of honor. Furthermore, the situation 's 
liable to get worse before it gets better, because 
to the gullible the elaborate electronic equip 
ment of the language laboratory bears all the 
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Whom Does the New Look Threaten? 


HIS is the fourth and (mercifully) final 

article in an exchange of views between 
Arthur S. Trace, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
English at John Carroll University, and the 
present writer, longtime teacher of Spanish at 
The Choate School and presently Director of 
the Foreign Language Program Research Cen- 
ter at the Modern Language Association. The 
exchange began with Professor Trace’s “The 
New Look in Foreign Language Instruction: 
Threat or Promise” (MLJ, Dec. 1959), an- 
swered by my ‘A Clearer Look at the New 
Look” (MLJ, April 1969). Professor Trace’s 
rejoinder, ‘“‘Further Threats of the New Look 
in Foreign Language Instruction” and the pres- 
ent surrejoinder appear here, still in bold con- 
flict. Is it inevitable that, in foreign language 
theorizing, as in religion and politics, no discus- 
sion ever leads anywhere? 

In his first paragraph, Professor Trace says 
“that students cannot acquire an effective 
speaking knowledge of a language in normal 
classroom work—language laboratories not- 
withstanding—and that the widespread belief 
that they can do so has merely resulted in 
neglecting their training in the written lan- 
guage.”’ He here confuses, as he did in his 
original article, two disparate ideas: 1) the in- 
adequacy of time normally devoted to foreign 
language study; 2) the objectives of foreign 
language study in a program of any length. In 
two years of high-school study, few students 
can acquire an adequate control of any foreign 
language skill; we should not allow our objec- 
tives to be shaped by this pessimistic limita- 
tion, but insist on much more time. 

In his second paragraph, Professor Trace ex- 
presses his conviction of the importance of au- 
dio-lingual learning: ‘‘Now surely even a cur- 
sory reading of my article will reveal that one 
of the main points of it is that the need for 
Americans to be able to converse in a foreign 
language is indeed very great and that I was at 
some pains to suggest special intensive pro- 
grams which would be far more effective than 


language laboratories in meeting this need.” | 
have patiently reread his original article, but | 
fail to get from it any sense of the importance 
of the audio-lingual skills. At the risk of boring 
readers who have been in this fight since the 
first round, I offer two quotations from the De 
1959 article: “ ... the current shift of the oral- 
aural approach [may well be] the worst blow 
that language has been dealt since the building 
of the Tower of Babel” (p. 382). “But the 
greatest difficulty of all is that the emphasis in 
these experiments has been almost entirel; 
upon the conversational approach, which has 
approximately the same weaknesses for grade- 
school children as for adults, despite common 
observations about children’s 
learning to speak foreign languages” (p. 385). 

Professor Trace reveals his ignorance of the 
use of the language laboratory: “But the lan- 
guage laboratory can become, as indeed it 1s 
becoming, an evil thing (1) wherever it tends 
to depreciate the importance of reading and 
writing, and (2) wherever it is thought to be 
an effective means of teaching a student to 
speak a foreign language. But these are also the 
two basic evils of the oral-aural approach gen- 
erally. ...’’ The language laboratory has little 
relevance to developing reading and writing 
skills; it is concerned with the other two skills, 
and it is an effective supplement to (but not 
substitute for) the teacher’s efforts to enable 
the student to understand and speak a foreign 
language. 

Professor Trace shifts to the pernicious in: 
fluence of television on reading in English. No 
quarrel here. But suddenly, with a side swipe 2! 
descriptive linguists “And it is given officia 
sanction by the structural linguists who tend 
to define the characteristics of language by the 
way it is commonly spoken rather than by the 
way it ought to be written,” that betrays Pro 
fessor Trace’s almost total ignorance of the 
nature of structural linguistics, we come up0! 
this sequence: the preservation of the past de 
pends upon the preservation of the humanities 
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which depends upon the preservation of the 
written word, which is threatened by the audio- 
lingual approach. Steps 1 and 2 are completely 
acceptable to me. Despite Professor Trace’s 
cries of alarm, neither I nor the Modern Lan- 
guate Association has any desire to diminish 
the importance of literacy, in English or in any 
other language. But Step 3, which equates sup- 
port to the audio-lingual approach with opposi- 
tion to the written word, is quite irrational. One 
kind of language learning is not in opposition 
to the other. Both the spoken and the written 
language are essential and complementary. 

I am happy to know that Professor Trace 
has five years’ study of Spanish in his back- 
ground. In his rejoinder, he does not deny nor 
does he propose to discuss the cultural im- 
portance of Spanish, limiting himself to the 
fairly safe generalization that many students 
who elect Spanish do so because they think it 
easy or useful for commerce or travel. But in his 
first article he said ‘‘Now one can argue well 
that the literary and general cultural value of 
Spanish is a good deal less that that of French, 
German, or Latin” (p. 383). I replied that I 
should like to hear the argument, and I am 
sorry to be denied the pleasure. 

Professor Trace agrees with me that students 
should be able to hear and reproduce in speech 
the literary beauty of the foreign language, but 
he objects that what the student mostly hears 
in the language laboratory is ‘‘where the pen is 
and whom it belongs to.” I repeat that the first 
task in language learning is to get the student, 
whatever his age, up to a control of the struc- 
ture of the foreign language that somewhat ap- 
proaches the control he had already achieved in 
his own language before entering the first grade. 
It is important to know how to say these 
simple and prosaic things. If language learning 
never got beyond this stage, it would have little 
justification as a humanistic discipline. But if 
it doesn’t begin with this stage, most students 
will never learn the language or be able to ap- 
preciate the beauty of its literature. 

At one point Professor Trace accuses me of 
free-wheeling charges. His competitive instinct 
aroused, he charges that for every student who 
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had acquired some audio-lingual fluency in a 
two-year course “it should be no trick to pro- 
duce fifty students similarly trained, with lan- 
guage laboratory and all, who still can’t speak 
the language worth a fig.”” How many students 
or teachers or schools does Professor Trace 
know where audio-lingual language learning is 
taking place? Such programs are not yet wide- 
spread, but they are well known, and the re- 
ports that I get indicate that they are enor- 
mously exciting and conspicuously successful. 
Professor Trace complains that the language 
lab does not reproduce the conditions of actual 
conversation. I accept this criticism. A drill 
session in the laboratory its artificial. So is 
learning to count or to spell or to play scales 
on the piano. But would Professor Trace there- 
fore deny their importance to mathematics, to 
writing, and to music? 

We language teachers often say that we are 
having to suffer for the sins of our past teach- 
ing; some of our most outspoken opponents are 
educators who ‘‘took Spanish for two years and 
can’t speak a word of it” or ‘“‘took all those 
reading courses and never read a French book 
since.” I would not presume to imply that 
Professor Trace was in either category, but the 
kind of teaching he advocates would certainly 
perpetuate the first criticism and might explain 
why so much reading does not lead to a love of 
literature. 

I am happy to be able to conclude this series 
by expressing wholehearted agreement with one 
of Professor Trace’s major conclusions: the 
need for a good deal more time for foreign 
language learning. Whatever the method used, 
two years of high-school study is a pitifully 
small amount of time to learn four highly com- 
plex skills and acquire an appreciation of a for- 
eign culture. Our objective is tem years of 
foreign language learning, grades 3 to 12, 
which should produce students able to read 
with understanding and discuss with fluency in 
the foreign language matters of literary and cul- 
tural significance. 


DAVID DEVENISH WALSH 


The Modern Language Association 


The Problems Facing FLES 


ECAUSE FLES is a local phenomenon as 

much as it is a national trend, the term 
FLES may mean different things to different 
people. Each of the FLES categories has condi- 
tions of instruction and orientation of thinking 
all its own. But the ten most critical problems 
confronting FLES programs everwhere are 
common to all of them. 

(1) Many FLES programs lack clearly de- 
fined purposes and objectives. Ambiguity and 
vagueness cloud their reason for being. There is 
an uncertainty about their goals, a lack of un- 
derstanding about audio-lingual skills and their 
relationship to the aims of the program. Cul- 
tural values are not clearly defined, and yet 
there is a comfortable assumption, usually quite 
false, that these values are understood by every- 
one. (Educational philosophies and theory some- 
times contradict their own precepts.) Moreover, 
the impetus and the energy which initiated the 
FLES program are often short-circuited by a 
lack of direction and leadership. As Dr. 
William R. Parker’ and others have so correctly 
stated, such problems should be resolved before 
the initiation of any FLES enterprise. Any 
other approach could do the FLES program 
irreparable harm. 

(2) There is considerable misunderstanding 
concerning the criteria for the selection of a 
language or languages. This is particularly 
true with respect to the lay public and to 
some school administrators. However, lan- 
guage teachers are not completely above criti- 
cism in this regard. Some have promoted the 
teaching of one language at the expense of an- 
other. It would seem that the foreign language 
teacher should be the first to recognize the 
fallacy of this approach and the peril which it 
poses to his own point of view. Suggested 
criteria for selection have been outlined by the 
Modern Language Association of America, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and our AAT organiza- 
tions. The pluralistic character of this outline 
seems to have been ignored by some proponents 
of FLES, and by some objectors to FLES. The 


truth of the matter is that there are many pur- 
poses, aims, and values for the initiation and 
implementation of a FLES program, and it; 
strength will depend in large measure on it- 
adaptability to the needs of the community. 

(3) There is a wide difference of opinion as 
to when the FLES program should start. We 
have few controlled studies and research proj- 
ects to substantiate any of the opinions. Yet 
many arbitrary decisions have been made, 
sometimes in accordance with unavoidable 
limitations, at other times out of pure whim. 
Many administrators have told me that teacher 
availablility is the determining factor as to 
when they start a language program. In some 
parts of California, the fourth grade was pre- 
ferred as a starting point because of the social 
studies unit on Mexico and Latin America at 
that level. The Modern Language Association 
suggested the third grade as a better point of 
departure. However, even in California, many 
school districts have started with kindergarten. 
At that level, in my opinion, the foreign-lan- 
guage program should begin and should be 
closely correlated with the music program. 

(4) When should the child see the printed 
word? Advocates of the audio-lingual approach 
have been so fearful that the textbook or printed 
word might replace their methods that they 
have vigorously opposed any technique other 
than or beyond their own. I do not advocate 
abandonment of the audio-lingual approach. On 
the contrary! But I do advocate some strength- 
ening of its inherent weakness. It does little 
good to reject the grammar-translation ap- 
proach, because of its prosaic and dogmatit 
character, if we close our eyes to further experi- 
mentation, objective review, and the corrobora- 
tion of controlled research. 

Teachers who have been teaching young 


1A paper read before the Indiana Foreign Language 
Teachers Association Conference, Indianapolis, Apri! 25, 
1960. 

? Parker, William R. “The Future of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program,” The Modern Language Journal, XXXIX, 
March, 1955. 
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children for many years know that there comes 
a time during instruction when the written 
word reinforces the audio-lingual patterns al- 
ready introduced. Teachers who give their 
children short audio-lingual tests know that 
those who have seen the language as well as 
heard and spoken it do better than those who 
have never seen the language. In the case of 
Spanish, which is such a phonetic language, I 
introduce long before the end of the first term 
workbooks in which children label in Spanish 
the names of pictures that they have drawn or 
collected. After twelve weeks or less of daily 
instruction, I employ a children’s textbook for 
reading purposes.’ Books in the same series 
carry through my fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
groups.* Material from the textbok is intro- 
duced and reviewed, with the aid of a corre- 
lated recording, before the child is ever invited 
to read it. Then the child is given the chance to 
read familiar a"dio-lingual patterns. He repeats 
them at home—the only form of homework 
normally stemming from his foreign language 
instruction. The correlated recordings enable 
the child to practice and compare his pronun- 
ciation with that of the native-speaker model. 
Although I feel that textbooks eventually be- 
come essential, I should also mention that not 
just any textbook will do. I subscribe to the 
following qualifications. First, the book should 
be in colors, rather than in black and white, be- 
cause young children respond so favorably to 
color. Second, there should be pictures that 
obviate the use of English, and their organiza- 
tion must be careful, coherent, and attractive. 
Third, the characters in the pictures must ap- 
peal to the child. The combination of recordings 
with correlated textbooks of this kind definitely 
promote retention, audio-lingual exercise and 
practice, and the status which foreign language 
attains at home when Junior’s work becomes a 
family activity. 

(5) The matter of evaluations and tests is 
still a fly in the FLES ointment! Good evalua- 
tions and tests ought to be the rudder of the 
FLES program. Without them, we travel aim- 
lessly and are at the mercy of the elements. 
Audio-lingual skills must be measured periodi- 
cally in order to determine progress and make 
corrections. Achievement in these skills takes 
time and practice; but these are meaningless 
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unless there are guides and standards. It be- 
hooves us to think of evaluations as an integral 
part of the FLES program and that without it 
we cannot improve our deficiencies and en- 
hance our instruction. 

(6) Professor Theodore Andersson recently 
pointed out we have not taken advantage of 
our community resources. For example, a 
FLES program needs native speakers to help 
make tape recordings for a dramatic skit. 
Spanish-speaking people (I mention Spanish 
because in California we are rather Spanish- 
oriented) are certainly to be found among the 
parents of the school children. They should be 
called upon to volunteer their voices and make 
a recording. Spanish-speaking parents should 
be invited to school in order to talk to the chil- 
dren in Spanish. In every community there are 
parents or neighbors who have visited or resided 
in foreign countries. They should be invited to 
speak to the foreign-language classes and per- 
haps to exhibit some of the wares they brought 
back from other cultures. Almost every com- 
munity is a veritable gold mine of information, 
realia, and talent, which our FLES teachers 
should rally to their cause. 

(7) Articulation is one of the serious prob- 
lems facing FLES.® It is common to find an 
excellent FLES program in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, followed by a hiatus at junior 
high level. It is even more common to find a 
FLES program in a language that is never 
offered again, not even in high school, in some 
instances. Although there is more carry-over of 
language learning than was formerly supposed 
(the ‘‘use or lose” theory has been demon- 
strated to be considerably less than 100% ac- 
curate), the ideal situation nonetheless is 
a kindergarten-through-junior-college program, 
or even, in college communities, a continuation 
through four years of college. If we do not 
tackle this problem soon, our failure to do so 
may seriously jeopardize our FLES programs. 

(8) The complaint is frequently made—usu- 


3 Rosita y Panchito, Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
1957. 

4 Children of the America Spanish Series, Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. 

5 Consult The Modern Language Journal, XLI, Novem- 
ber 1958, ““New FLES Adventures and the Villain of Ar- 
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ally with an air of fatalistic despair—that the 
teacher shortage is the Achilles heel of FLES; 
that we are not training FLES teachers fast 
enough to keep up with the popular demand. 
It is true that the development of audio-lingual 
skills is time-consuming and slow, whereas the 
demand for the FLES teacher is becoming 
greater and greater. It is also true, ironically, 
that colleges and universities, charged with the 
responsibility of teacher training, have done 
very little to establish FLES workshops on a 
year-round basis; language laboratory courses 
for FLES teachers; inter-disciplinary seminars 
of culture and civilization, educational meth- 
ods, audio-visual aids, and practice teaching 
facilities. How many of our Teacher’s Colleges 
accept practice teaching experience in FLES 
as part of the candidate’s requirement? How 
many of our State Education Departments ac- 
credit FLES courses and certify FLES teach- 
ers? How many of our colleges have established 
minimum standards of audio-lingual proficiency 
for their graduates? Much of the picture is dis- 
couraging. It is encouraging, however, that 
several institutions, particularly in the State of 
Indiana, are noteworthy exceptions and that 
elsewhere, too, there is thinking along such 
lines. 

(9) And that brings us to the final point, the 
role of the machine and the role of the human 
being in our foreign language classrooms. We 
are living in the Space Age, and the emphasis 
is on communication goals and skills. The para- 
dox of this thought is the compounded speed of 
scientific machines and the slowness with which 
human beings acquire and adapt communica- 


* 


tion skills. This is another reason why we 
should begin language learning at an early age 
and continue it at least through high school. 
Electronic devices are very important to us 
because they are making our burden much 
easier and our work more effective. But we 
should be careful that the machine does not 
usurp our ideals and that the human spirit pre- 
serves its primacy in the relationship. This 
position in no way detracts from my unbounded 
respect for the potentialities of audio-visual 
aids in modern foreign language education, par- 
ticularly in the area of educational television. I 
have taught Spanish on television for seven 
years and I fully appreciate its potential. Mod- 
ern foreign language teachers must adapt 
themselves to this new equipment and direct 
it to their advantage. But in our zeal to bring 
the language laboratory into its rightful place 
in our schools, the tape recorder close at hand, 
the record player a welcome friend, the slide 
projector and TV screen the instruments of our 
perfection, it is easy to put all our faith in the 
efficiency of the machine. This would be a costly 
error. We must remember that there is no sub- 
stitute for the dynamic teacher; that mechanis- 
tic instruction must have the substance that 
will nourish the imagination and awaken the 
human spirit. Let us be the masters of our 
puppets and the protagonists of our drama. Let 
us first bring humanity to our classrooms. That 
is our first and primary responsibility. 
MANUEL H. GUERRA 


Bay Area Educational Television Association, 
San Francisco, California 
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Asian and African Languages 


According to new statistics, Arab language 
and literature are being taught at 14 West 
German universities, and Turkish and Persian 
at 12. Indian languages (Hindi, Urdu and 
Tamil) are being taught at the Free University 
of Berlin and at Bonn, Frankfurt, Freiburg, 
Géttingen, Hamburg and Tiibingen. There are 
courses in Chinese at 13 universities and in 


Japanese at 12. The Universities of Marburg 
and Bonn are two main centers for East Asiatic 
studies (language and literature), and Ham- 
burg, with courses in 10 African languages 
is the centre for African studies. There are 
courses in individual African languages at the 
Universities of Frankfurt, Gottingen and 
Cologne. 
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Bilingualism and Bicul turalism 


HE literature on bilingualism (1, 2, 4, 5, 6) 

is voluminous. It deals chiefly with its 
effects on the mental and linguistic develop- 
ment of the child and his school achievement, as 
well as his personal and social adjustment. As a 
corollary, bilingualism also raises the question 
as to the advisability of teaching a second 
language in our schools and that of the time 
and method of such instruction. 

These problems have been discussed and in- 
vestigated from many points of view both in 
this country and abroad. On one sole point 
there seems to be general agreement: that the 
findings so far are inconclusive and that the 
problem needs further careful investigation. 
The general implication seems to be that bi- 
lingualism is a much more complicated condi- 
tion of affairs than that of the use of two lan- 
guages by an individual. 

If bilingualism is not a simple concept, then 
it needs further differentiation and clarification. 
From the point of view of dictionary definitions, 
the concept of bilingualism is quite simple. The 
American College Dictionary defines it (1) as 
“the habitual use of two languages’’; and (2) 
“the ability of being bilingual.” It defines the 
bilingual as a person “‘able to speak one’s native 
language and another with approximately equal 
facility.” 

The complications begin to arise when one 
attempts to apply the dictionary definition to 
specific cases. It then loses most of its value as 
a working concept. One soon discovers that 
most of the practical situations referred to as 
“bilingual” involve factors that extend far be- 
yond those of the ‘‘habitual use of two lan- 
guages.’’ Investigators have usually been aware 
of this, but somehow have not realized the 
necessity of isolating such factors from the 
basic concept of bilingualism. 

Thus we find the researcher talking about 
“bilingualism” when he is referring not only to 
the use of two languages, but also to the fact 
(and at times mainly so) that the individual or 
group under investigation is living in a different 
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“cultural atmosphere” at home or in his neigh- 
borhood from the one prevailing in the com- 
munity at large. In other words, to the in- 
vestigator bilingualism refers not only to two 
distinct patterns of ‘‘linguistic habits,”’ but also 
to distinct patterns of ‘‘cultural habits” in all 
of their anthropological meaning. His problem 
is not merely one of bilingualism, but also one 
of what we may justifiably call ‘“‘Biculturalism.” 

Many students of bilingualism appear to as- 
sume that the concept of language already com- 
prises the factors of cultural differences. This is 
a misconception. While it is true that language 
behavior is an integral part of cultural behavior 
and that the latter would be impossible without 
its linguistic components, it does not mean 
that to a given language system there has to 
correspond a specific cultural structure or area. 
It is possible for otherwise totally unrelated 
cultures to share in one linguistic system and for 
totally unrelated languages to share in one cul- 
tural system. Language, race, and culture are 
not necessarily correlated (9). Even the fact 
that language tends to canalize the speaker’s 
response does not mean that it is inseparably 
bound to a specific culture (8). 

By keeping a clearcut distinction between the 
concepts of “bilingualism” and ‘“‘bicultural- 
ism,”’ the investigator will find it easier to out- 
line his problem of research, conduct his inves- 
tigation, categorize his findings and report the 
facts; and the classroom teacher will find it 
easier to solve his “bilingual” problems. But 
before discussing these two concepts in greater 
detail, there is another important one that 
should be isolated from the current meaning of 
the term bilingualism. 

Researchers have also been aware of the 
fact that there are degrees of bilingualism. For 
various reasons, not all bilinguals are proficient 
to the same extent in the two languages used. 
In such cases we usually speak of “‘linguistic 


* Reprinted from The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 46, No. 4, April, 1955. Printed in U.S.A. 
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accents.”’ They are due to various forms of in- 
terference between the patterned habits of the 
mother tongue and those of the second language 
with results of distortion, substitution, or omis- 
sion, of speech sounds or grammatical struc- 
tures, or both. 

To the same extent we may speak of ‘Cul- 
tural Accents.” This term is not intended to be 
a metaphorical expression. ‘“‘Cultural accents’’ 
are real and of the same nature as the linguistic 
ones. They, too, are the result of conflicting 
habit patterns persistently interfering with each 
other and resulting in any number of distortions 
or outright substitutions. They may be detected 
at any point and in various degrees throughout 
the daily routine activities of a non-native 
member of a society: from table manners to 
non-verbal forms of greeting; from gait to ways 
of driving a car; from choice of foods to manners 
of preparing them; from little things about 
dressing to features in house furnishing; from 
attitudes towards members of the family to 
attitudes towards one’s ‘‘superiors”’ in business, 
and in intellectual or socio-economic status. 
They can be perceived in non-verbal expres- 
sions of emotion as well as in the value system 
of the individual under consideration. 

At times, however, a cultural accent may be 
so subtle that all we can say is that there is 
something “foreign” about the person in ques- 
tion without our being able to put our finger on 
the distinguishing feature involved. 

Learning to behave in conformity with the 
non-verbal cultural patterns of another society 
can be as much of a task as learning its verbal 
patterns, i.e., its language. To get rid of cultural 
accents can be just as difficult as getting rid of 
linguistic ones: both are based on deep-rooted 
systems of habit, some of which have strong 
emotional basis. 

The concepts of linguistic and cultural ac- 
cents can play an important role in the defini- 
tion of certain types of minority groups. In 
many instances the only distinguishing feature 
of a minority is the presence of a certain degree 
or type of cultural or linguistic accents, or both, 
which have survived as vestiges through any 
number of generations, while conformity exists 
in all the other aspects of their societal be- 
havior. 

By keeping a clearcut distinction among the 


concepts that have been developed above, in- 
stead of gathering them under the single labe! 
of bilingualism, the research worker will be able 
to distinguish between the following four basic 
types of situations: 

(1) bicultural-bilingual 

(2) bicultural-monolingual 

(3) monocultural-bilingual 

(4) monocultural-monolingual 

We are omitting from this discussion the pos- 
sibility of multilingual and multicultural situa- 
tions, as well as further differentiations within 
the bicultural and bilingual concepts as sug- 
gested, e.g., by Mary R. Haas and others (7). 

(1) The bicultural-bilingual person. He is the 
one that is usually considered as the true ‘‘bi- 
lingual.”’ He is able, or actually does, partici- 
pate intimately in two cultures (3). An example 
would be the child of immigrant parents who at 
home continue to speak the native tongue and 
maintain most of the native customs, beliefs 
and value patterns. 

(2) A bicultural-monolingual case would be 
that of a child of immigrant parents who, for a 
number of reasons, have given up speaking 
their native tongue or whose native language 
happens to be English (such as a British or Irish 
family), but who have not given up their 
native customs, beliefs or value patterns. 

(3) A monocultural-bilingual example is that 
of a child who participates in one sole culture, 
but who has learned to use a second language 
either in school or at home. This would be the 
case, e.g., when one or both of the parents are 
bilingual and have decided that at least one o! 
them shall always speak to the child in the 
foreign language, although the remaining as- 
pects of cultural behavior are those of the com- 
munity at large. 

(4) It goes without saying that the most 
common situation in the United States is the 
monocultural-monolingual one. In this case, the 
child does not have to contend with linguistic 
and cultural conflicts. (We are omitting from 
this paper the discussion of problems of sub- 
cultural nature.) 

In the first three types of situations, the ex- 
perienced investigator would detect more ofte? 
than not various degrees of foreign accent i? 
either the language or cultural patterns, oF 
both. Perhaps cases of perfect bilingualism and 
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BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


biculturalism are extremely rare, if at all possi- 
ble. 

If one studies the literature dealing with the 
effects of bilingualism on the intellectual and 
social development of the child in the light of 
the above new concepts, he will find that most 
oi the difficulties and retardations indiscrim- 
inately ascribed to bilingualism are rather due 
to the bicultural aspects of the situation under 
consideration. It is the living in two distinct 
cultures either overtly or in one’s internal life 
that might create problems of adjustment. It is 
a conflict between ways of life, beliefs, customs, 
value systems and not necessarily one between 
language systems. 

A person learning a second language in a 
monocultural setting will not automatically 
learn a whole new set of cultural patterns and 
develop cultural conflicts or accents. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is seldom that a person studying a 
second language in our schools ever gets beyond 
the “synonym stage”’ (i.e., beyond the purely 
bilingual stage as defined in this paper) of for- 
eign language learning: all he usually learns is 
another way of referring to the same or similar 
things, situations, or events. ‘‘Mére”’ is just 
another word for ‘‘mother’’; “‘je vais chez moi”’ 
“IT am going home.” 
Rarely do his meanings extend beyond the 
simple denotation to include emotional and 
cognitive associations common to all the par- 
ticipants in the culture where that particular 
language is spoken. It is only by living in the 
culture when the language is spoken that the 
full meanings of its utterances are acquired. 
Learning French, or German, or Urdu, ina mon- 
ocultural setting will no more create problems 
of intellectual and social nature than learning 
Esperanto.! 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the concepts 
of “biculturalism” and “cultural accents” de- 
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veloped in this article will aid the educator, the 
psychologist and the sociologist in their effort 
to isolate the distinctive elements that charac- 
terize the so-called bilingual person or situation. 
It is also hoped that these concepts will help 
the bicultural person to a better understanding 
of himself. 
James P. SoFFIETTI 
Syracuse University 
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1 The above is in no way meant to minimize the cultura] 
values of studying a foreign language. It will generally be 
agreed, however, that these values can only be gotten when 
the foreign language class is enriched by illustrated and 
dramatized discussions about the foreign culture and by 
comparisons of important aspects of it and its language 
with corresponding features in ours. As every anthropolo- 
gist well knows, without some knowledge of the language 
it is impossible to gain a thorough understanding of a 
culture for the simple reason that many of the cultural 
traits depend on the language components for their very 
existence and configuration. How could anyone on his 
own even begin to understand our way of life without 
having some knowledge of English? 
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Gold and Silver Medals 


At a recent meeting of the Goethe Institute, 
held in the new hall of the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences, for services to the German language 
Goethe Medals in gold were awarded, among 
others, to Professor Hermann Boeschenstein 


of the University of Toronto and to Professor 
Ernst Teise, Emeritus of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Professor Wilhelm Strothmann of 
Stanford University was the only American 
who received a Goethe Medal in silver. 





To Record or Not 


O RECORD or not is a thorny question. 

Every time I go to a language laboratory 
conference I get more confused. Experienced 
teachers line up on both sides of the argument. 
One group says, “Maximum learning is possible 
only if the student can record and play back”’; 
another says with equal conviction, “‘Recording 
and letting the student hear his voice is a waste 
of time and may be downright harmful.” 

The outcome of this debate is vital because 
it determines much of our approach to the use 
of the language laboratory, teaching methods, 
and particularly the kind and cost of equip- 
ment. It seems that there must somehow be 
a better way of deciding this question than the 
forcefulness of a particular speaker. Do we 
know any facts to bring to bear? Such questions 
should be answered by research, but as far as 
I can find out, no research has yet been done 
on this point.! 

Lacking research results, perhaps there are a 
few facts that can be marshalled for a start 
toward a rational solution. For instance, quite 
a lot is known about the production and percep- 
tion? of voice. Some of it is relevant to our ques- 
tion, but it has not received the attention it 
deserves from language circles. G. Mathieu’s 
“A Brief Guide to Sound Labmanship” (Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XLIV. 3, March 1960) 
sums up in one sentence some of the acoustical 
and psychological contributions to the subject. 
I propose to develop his point slightly, for fear 
that its importance will not be recognized. With 
his permission I will quote the sentence, then 
show its application to the record-or-not di- 
lemma. The context is the disadvantages of the 
so-called audio-active laboratory in which stu- 
dents hear themselves as they speak, but do not 
record their voices and play them back. The 
sentence is: 

“Tn instantaneous listening the student repeats the model 
while speaking into an activated mike, and hears himself 


through his earphones subjectively, i.e., with his inner 
voice distorted by bone conduction.” 


The last phrase is the key one, for the trans- 
mission of sound from the resonance cavities of 


the mouth through the bones and tissues of the 
head to the inner ear plays a vital role in per- 
ception. Bone conduction affects every sound 
heard by the student as he speaks. It affects 
his evaluation of those sounds, applying equally 
to his own and foreign languages. It explains 
why we can never “hear ourselves as others 
hear us 

Others hear our voice as it is carried in the 
air. We hear theirs the same way. Such percep- 
tion might be termed objective, as opposed to 
subjective hearing when we hear ourselves. 
Our subjective voice is ‘“‘distorted by bone con- 
duction” though it seems curious to use the 
word “distorted” for what is our normal expe- 
rience. Whenever we talk, two images of the 
sounds we produce arrive nearly simultaneously 
in the inner ear, one by a short path through 
the head, the other from the lips through the 
air. The receptors in the ear and the brain get 
a dual image, a double exposure. This is not to 
say our perception of each sound is not a whole. 
The composite picture which the brain gets is 
indeed a unit, but the point is that it differs 
enormously from what we perceive when some- 
one else says the same sound or when we play 
back a recording of our own voice. From every 
speaker except ourselves we get relatively sim- 
ple auditory images because we hear only the 
sounds carried in the air or over wires. 

The above puts the record-playback question 
in a new light. When you record, it is only 
the airborne sound that is recorded. Other 
people recognize a recording of your voice 
better than you do because they know your 
voice only by its airborne component. Assuming 
that the recorder is a good one, you then heat 
yourself for the first time as others hear you. 


” 


except through recording. 


1 At Purdue work has been started under the direction 
of Prof. Elton Hocking, but no results are yet available 

2 I hope experts in learning theory will help us clarify 4 
psychological aspect of the question: Has a student a suffi 
cient capacity for attention to (1) remember, while (2) he 
speaks, while (3) he hears, while (4) he compares and judges 
himself? If the answer is “yes,” then it is less necessary fot 
him to record his voice; if it is “‘no,” then he must record. 
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Only in that way can you compare your pro- 
nunciation, your intonation, your accent, with 
those of another speaker. It is never possible for 
anyone to filter out the bone-conducted image 
of his voice as he speaks and get a purely 
objective picture of the sounds he is producing. 
That is true whether he is in a room by himself, 
‘audio-active”’ laboratory.® 

It could be argued that long experience en- 
ables each of us to equate the complex image 
of our speech sounds with the simple one of 
everyone else’s. I believe that is partly correct, 
but only partly, as is proven by the mispronun- 
ciations and dialectal forms existing simulta- 
neously in the same speech community. Most 
people obviously do not hear the difference 
between the way they pronounce and the way 
others do. (I have heard nucular for nuclear, 
Sektember for September.) 

Foreign sounds are by definition those with 


‘ 


in class, or in an 


which we have no experience. The student’s 
tendency, which we teachers are always fight- 
ing, is to use the sounds and the patterns of 
his own language, because he does not hear the 
difference. His learning process consists in build- 
ing up the ability to hear the difference be- 
tween his own performance and that of the 
native speaker. He must not only learn the 
sounds of the new language but learn not to use 
the sounds of his own language. Language 
learning consists in breaking old habits and 


_ acquiring new ones. Once the student hears the 
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difference between his old set of sounds and the 
new ones, he is halfway to correcting his mis- 
takes. His best chance to hear the difference is 
by listening objectively to what he says; and 
he can only do that by recording and playing 
back. 

The above is not meant to indicate that a 
lab with no provision for recording is worthless. 
Listening to teachers, native speakers, and 
recordings is valuable. Nor does this reasoning 
show what percentage of recording and play- 
back is desirable.‘ It simply indicates that for 
the individual to make maximum progress in 
objectively evaluating his own speech sound 
production and comparing it with the speech of 
his models, recording and playback are neces- 
sary. 

WILLIAM N. LOCKE 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


8 The purpose of the microphone, amplifier, and ear- 
phones in the audio-active lab is to conduct the airborne 
component of the student’s speech to his ear, while the 
earphones shut out the other sounds in the room. As to 
sounds carried by bone and flesh, the earphone magnifies 
them; it is like talking with your hands over your ears. 

* For recommendations and for an excellent analogy to 
the recording-playback process see pp. 23-5, Manual for 
Foreign Language Teachers. Suggestions for Teaching by 
the Audio-Lingual Method, by Gustave Mathieu, published 
by Bureaus of Secondary Education and National Defense 
Education Act Administration, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, March, 1960. 

May I take this opportunity to thank Prof. Mathieu for 
numerous suggestions for the improvement of this paper. 
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Annual Meeting, Middle States Modern Language Teachers Association 


An interesting program will be presented at 


_ the annual meeting of the Middle States MLTA 


on November 26, 1960 at 10 a.m. at the Had- 


| don Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Dr. Leon 


Dostert, Director of Machine Translation Re- 
search, Georgetown University, and President 
of the National Federation of Modern Langu- 


» age Teachers Associations, will discuss recent 


progress in machine translation, and Dr. Mar- 
jorie C. Johnston, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will speak on the growth and development 
of state supervisor plans for foreign language 
teaching. The Officers of the Association: Henry 
Grattan Doyle (George Washington University, 


* 





retired), President; Maude Helen Duncan 
(Temple University), Vice President; and 
Elizabeth Litzinger (Baltimore Public Schools, 
Secretary-Treasurer, extend a cordial invita- 
tion to classroom teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators in the Middle Atlantic States 
area to attend and participate in a good profes- 
sional meeting and at the same enjoy the post- 
Thanksgiving weekend in Atlantic City. Dues 
for membership ($1.00; $5.00 in combination 
with a subscription to the Modern Language 
Journal) may be sent to Miss Litzinger at 901 
West 38th Street, Baltimore 11, Md., who will 
also supply the complete program. 
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Notes and News 





Out of the Mouths of Babes 


While numerous articles have been written by teachers 
who have conducted experimental programs in the ele- 
mentary school, I believe few, if any, have attempted to 
present the views of the children enrolled in these programs. 
At the conclusion of a project conducted in the Columbia, 
Missouri, Public Schools to teach Spanish in the second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades the following notes 
were received from the children. In them, it will be ob- 
served, not a single child mentioned that he expected his 
English to improve as a result of his foreign language ex- 
perience. Also lacking in the comments is the usually 
expressed hope to use Spanish in business or travel. In- 
stead they reveal a delight in the experience of language 
itself. They indicate that it is fun to learn a foreign lan- 
guage, but that it is also work and that too much cannot be 
learned in a short period of time. As Casona, the Spanish 
playwright, observes, ‘A veces un nifio ve mas alla que un 
hombre.”? Some of the notes follow: 


Dear Sefiora Larew: 
I enjoyed and benefited from your teaching. I never 
knew what fun learning another language could be .. . . 
Your friend, 
Betsy McMullen 
Sixth Grade 
Grant School 


Dear Senora Larew, 

Your vists were a great help to us in learning Spanish. 
Gracias! I wish you could have stayed longer. It was so 
much fun learning to speak and remembering Spanish 
words. 

I think if there were more people like you to teach 
children and adults foreign languages, we could be better 
neighbors to other countries because we would know their 
languages and would be able to talk to the people. 

Gracias again! 

Your friend, 
Ellen Brooks 
Sixth Grade 
Grant School 


Dear Sefiora Larew, 
I surely enjoyed your Spanish lessons, and I am sure 
that the rest of the class enjoyed them too. 
You were right! I did begin to understand you as the 
week went on. 
Your pupil, 
John Tinsley 
Sixth Grade 
Grant School 


Dear Sefiora Larew, 
I am really glad you taught us Spanish. When I go t 
college, I am going to take Spanish. Thank you. 
Your friend, 
Pam Odle 
Third Grade 
Grant School 


Dear Mrs. Larew, 
Thank you for giving us Spanish lessons, I think you di 


a pretty good job. You know those twenty minute period 


seemed to whiz, and the week seemed to fly as a result. Bu 
I enjoyed having you here. 
Gordon 
Third Grade 
Grant School 


Dear Sefiora Larew, 
I may never take Spanish again but it was fun. I like 


every minute of it. I liked learning a foreign language. | 


never thought IT would learn Spanish. Thank you. 
Steven M. Wight 
Third Grade 
Grant Schoo! 


Dear Sefiora Larew: 

It was very nice having you. This week has been ver 
nice for the class. The first minute was a thrill for me. | 
cannot tell you in words how T can thank you. 

Your friend, 
Bill Payne 
Third Grade 
Grant Schoo! 


Dear Sefiora Larew, 
Thank you for the Spanish. Could you come again’! 
like Spanish. 
Your friend, 
Eric 
Second Grace 
Grant School 


Dear Sefiora Larew, 
Thank you for teaching us. It was nice of you. Th 
Spanish was fun. We didn’t learn too much but it was {u? 
Todd 
Second Grade 
Grant School 


Leonor A. LAREW 
University of Missouri 


1 Casona, Alejandro. La Dama del Alba. New Yor 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947, p. 40. 
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SHETTER, W. Z., Introduction to Dutch: A Prac- 
tical Grammar. The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1958, pp. viii+193. 


This book is intended to meet not only the needs of 
formal classroom instruction, but also of self-instruction. 
lhe first section is the Introduction which discusses several 
interesting historical facts about the development of Dutch 
and then goes on to give information about modern Dutch. 

Of the twenty-nine chapters comprising the body of the 
book the first three are among the more useful. Chapter 1 
deals with pronunciation—adequately enough for self-in- 
struction, especially the diphthongs. Chapter 2 goes into 
some detail about orthography. Chapter 3 is devoted to the 
presentation of noun plurals before the introduction of any 
other grammar. All regular formations (-en and -s) as well 
as the majority of irregular formations are neatly sum- 
marized, followed by a useful set of exercises. Presenting 
noun plurals at this point eliminates not only the need for 
their inclusion in later lessons, but also considerable back- 
tracking on the part of the student. Real or apparent irregu- 
larities not mentioned in this chapter should, however, be 
given in the lesson vocabularies, e.g., appel has an s-plural 
no mention is made of the en-plural), and on the basis of 
this the student will expect sinaasap pel ‘orange’ (Chapter 8) 
to have an s-plural also. But he finds in the grammatical 
explanations of Chapter 12 (p. 58) that the plural used 
there is sinaasap pelen. 

The essentials of Dutch grammar are then presented in 
the remaining chapters (4-29). Each of these chapters (ex- 
cluse of 7, 11, 18, 25 and 29, which are review and reading 
lessons) has the following items: discussion of a major 
grammatical topic, generally in a very readable and under- 
standable form; a vocabulary list with idioms entered 
separately; and finally the exercises, which are unfor- 
tunately somewhat limited in scope. Appendix A gives a 
list of strong and irregular verbs arranged in the usual ab- 
laut-series (in accordance with the practice followed in 
Chapter 14). The student would undoubtedly find an 
alphabetical list of more practical (even if of less historical) 
Value when hurriedly searching for the principal parts of a 
particular verb. Appendix B contains a key to the majority 
of the lesson exercises—Dutch-English and English-Dutch 
translation exercises. The Dutch-English and English-Dutch 
vocabularies round out the book. 

Although actual errors are not numerous, there are 
several oversights and inconsistencies which tend to confuse 
or leave questions unanswered, especially for the self-tu- 
tored. To mention a few: The discussion on p. 9 of the 
diphthong o+oe refers to “two spellings” although only 
ou is given. The list of neuter nouns previously learned (p. 
25) fails to mention het meisje. On p. 32 it is not clear 
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whether one only pronounces rijd je? as rij je? or whether 
it is also to be written in that manner. dikwijls (p. 38) is 
not given in any vocabulary. In paragraph 6 p. 40 the 
English meanings are missing. On p. 43 in exercise 10 there 
is an elaborate footnote to the English phrase “good 
evening.” In the note the student is warned to use goeden- 
avond, thus retaining the older -en to avoid a succession of 
two vowels; but in the key to that exercise (p. 149) we find 
goede avond. No English meaning is given for het kleingeld 
on p. 59. From the vocabulary on p. 36 the inference is that 
restaurant is common gender, but the Dutch-English vo- 
cabulary gives it as het restaurant. Chapter 8 does not make 
clear whether ordinary comparative and superlative adjec- 
tives before nouns are inflected. 

The presentation of the vocabulary of the book does not 
appear to have been very carefully worked out. Most 
users will assume that a particular Vocabulary will contain 
all new words (at least Dutch-English) needed in the lesson. 
This is, unfortunately, by no means the case. Many words 
used in the grammatical explanations are considered as 
active vocabulary but are not listed in the lesson vocabu- 
lary. This is particularly true of the reflexive verbs in Chap- 
ter 9. The criteria for including some words in several vo- 
cabularies are not at all clear, e.g., vaak ‘often’ is listed in 
Chapters 7 and 9, etc. 

There are also a few rather quaint formulations of 
grammatical “rules,” e.g., on p. 69 we read: “For some 
reason difficult to explain, nearly all verbs which take zijn 
in the perfect tense are strong.” Or on p. 73: “We can sum- 
marize by saying that Dutch uses the perfect tense more, 
and the simple past correspondingly less, than does Eng 
lish.” 

Although to many the book will appear to be incomplete 
(no mention is made, for example, of the fact that zij or ze 
is often used in addition to or in place of hij when referring 
to certain.kinds of nouns, like liefde ‘love’ or organisatie 
‘organization’), there can be no doubt that it represents a 
valuable contribution to the field of elementary Dutch 
textbooks. 

RICHARD K. SEYMOUR 

Duke University 


FINOCCHIARO, MARy, Teaching English as a 
Second Language in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Foreword by Mario Pei. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958, pp. xi+334. $4.75. 


The teaching of English as a second language (ESL) 
is definitely emerging as one of the subjects of most concern 
in education today, most particularly in areas where the 
use of English is imperative or desirable. There is justifica- 
tion, then, for the fact that publications (in the form of 
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books, articles, pamphlets and monographs) in this chai- 
lenging field are constantly appearing. Some of these deal 
with textbooks and other instructional materials, others 
with the training and supervision of teachers of ESL, and 
the like. 

Professor Finocchiaro’s present contribution, a result of 
her wide and varied experience, is a substantial, needed and 
most welcomed one since the theoretical and practical sides 
are so finely interwoven that it makes the finished product 
very worthy reading. The book is, in the author’s words, 
“a synthesis of the principles and procedures that have 
worked for me and many others in actual practice” (p. ix). 
Furthermore, she adds that ‘‘the aim of this book is not to 
point up problems but rather to suggest positive ways to 
teachers and supervisors of leveling initial handicaps and 
of organizing effective English programs”’ (p. 14). 

Teaching English as a Second Language in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, as the title indicates, is directed 
especially to people teaching ESL at those levels. The in- 
formation supplied in it, however, is of such nature that the 
book could be used effectively by teachers who are teaching 
students of different age groups, including adults. It could 
also be an asset to teachers, supervisors, principals, guid- 
ance counselors and other administrative personnel in in- 
stitutions where ESL plays an important role (New York 
City, for example), since “every teacher in the English- 
speaking school with students whose native language is not 
English should be first a teacher of English and then of a 
curriculum area’”’ (p. 232). 

At the very first glance the reader takes at this volume, 
he is impressed by the clearcut organization, which makes 
the work more appealing. The author divides her material 
into six units. There is also a Foreword by Professor Pei, 
a Preface by the author, an appendix, and an index. 

Unit I, “Basic Considerations in Language Teaching and 
Curriculum Planning” (pp. 3-62), presents background in- 
formation on language teaching and learning, and curricu- 
lum planning, which should be part of the knowledge ac- 
quired by a teacher of ESL. Defining realistic objectives, 
guiding principles and factors determining the objectives 
and structure of the English program, and fundamental 
needs (such as classification and placement of pupils, 
preparation of materials) are discussed in one chapter. In 
the next chapter the author discusses what should be con- 
sidered when organizing the curriculum in teaching ESL 
and she states that there should be careful selection and 
integration of linguistic and cultural materials which will 
help to attain the fundamental objectives of the English 
program. Dr. Finocchiaro also outlines important basic 
principles of cultural orientation and language develop- 
ment. A very interesting course of study for beginning 
language learners and examples of language-culture lesson 
units are included which should be very helpful to teachers 
and to others in charge of organizing courses of study in 
ESL. 

“Which steps must I follow in planning and presenting 
systematically my daily lesson? How can I go about using 
questions which are effective with my classes? Which ob- 
jective aids can help my students learning ESL? What 
should I know group procedures to make learning more 
effective? In which ways can I create a pleasant classroom 
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atmosphere conducive to learning?” These are questions | 
which the reader will find answered in Unit II, ‘General | 
Methods of Teaching” (pp. 63-105). Practical suggestions | 
are found throughout this section and in chapter V the 
author suggests ways to be used which can help to give 
students a “sense of success and achievement,” which 
according to modern pedagogical thought is so important 
in learning. The idea that students should do most of the 
work in planning and in the class work while the teacher 
will serve as a leader and guide is emphasized. 

The longest portion, as it would be expected from sucha 
book, is the third unit, dealing with ‘“Methods of Teaching 
English as a Second Language” (pp. 107-222). At the be- 
ginning of a chapter on the development of basic aural-oral 
activities, the author expresses her belief that there is n 
one best method or system, but a combination of methods 
ie., an eclectic method be used which “will work with your 
student population, with your school organization, with your 
personality and in your environment” (p. 110). She pro- 
ceeds to discuss the direct method (presentation of al! 
aspects of English in English), the indirect method (presen- 
tation using the student’s language to explain grammar ané 
other points), and the linguistic method (presentation base 
on the findings of linguistic science). The author gives 
specific steps in the selection and presentation of vocabulary 
and structural patterns and also stresses the importance 0! 
integrating speech as part of language development. Profes- 
sor Finocchiaro stresses the logical presentation of the 
language skills through the key words Hear, Say, See, I 
(listening, speaking, reading, writing). 

The development of reading is the next subject. The 
preparation and use of experience charts, prepared by 
teacher and pupils as reading material and based on a back- 
ground of experience (trips, etc.) are strongly encouraged 
This, the author claims, could be used most profitably 
the beginning stages of reading. She also emphasizes the 
necessity for providing opportunities in the classroom fo 
“free” reading of a variety of materials. In this chapter the 
reader is also presented with methods of conducting ir 
tensive and extensive reading. 

Activities fostering language learning and _vitalizing 
learning are the subjects of the next two chapters, the 
primary criterion for their selection being the contribution 
the activity will bring to the attainment of the linguistic 
and socio-cultural objectives. Innumerable activities, de 
vices and techniques are discussed. 

“Planning a Balanced Program” is a very valuable 


chapter since it gives the reader an idea on how a weeks 


program could be arranged, giving the students a wit 
variety of activities in which the integration of activities 
and objectives can be achieved. A suggested plan for a un! 
on the library is included. 

The author is on strong grounds when she writes the! 
“in a program of teaching English as a second language the 
principle of individualization has not only gained genet! 
acceptance but it is considered a practical necessity {" 
effective instruction” (p. 207). As part of individualizing 
instruction, it is suggested that worksheets be used, whic! 
could be prepared by a committee of teachers, and whic’ 








could be used by both teacher and the assistant (““buddy” 
with the entire class, with a small group, or with an ™ 
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dividual student. Examples of worksheets for developing 
specific language skills as well as socio-cultural concepts are 
included. 

“The Role of the Supervisor’ (pp. 223-270) is the sub- 
ject of Unit IV. This section of the book is particularly 
recommended to administrative and supervisory personnel 
since it deals with the selection, training and utilization 
of teachers of ESL, the criteria to be used for the classifica- 
tion and placement of students, and ways in which the 
supervisor, working with his staff, can bring the school and 
the community closer together. Supervisory techniques are 
outlined and these could be very helpful in the English 
program. In classifying students Professor Finocchiaro be- 
lieves, one should do it based on a broad profile of the stu- 
dent rather than on a given test and there should be extreme 
flexibility in placing students initially. A typical question- 
naire and a test for admission, to be used in an English- 
speaking community, are included. Ideas and samples of 
welcome booklets for new students and their parents are also 
given. In this way, the school could help to bring the school 
and the community together. 

Unit V, “Evaluating the Program” (pp. 271-305), dis- 
cusses the use of evaluation as an integral part of the in- 
structional programs of all schools. Typical subject matter 
tests are found in this unit. Tests are used not only in the 
sense of classifying students, but to find out whether 
there are gaps in the English program and whether the 
procedures and methodology are helping to accomplish 
our objectives. So, the author includes a check-list for 
teachers to determine her or his fitness and competence for 
his or her duties. Another check-list is included to be used 
by supervisors to evaluate themselves. It includes subjects 
such as his role in the reception of newcomers, the place- 
ment of pupils and programming, the curriculum, teacher 
selection and training, and relations with parents. 

In the last unit, “Materials and Texts” (pp. 307-332), 
the author states that “just as we believe that an eclectic 
method is best suited to the teaching of English as a second 
language, so do we ask that you use an eclectic method in 
the selection and use of these materials [of instruction]” 
(p. 310). The reader will find in this unit a list of free and 
inexpensive materials that teachers can find helpful in the 
presentation of their work. Complete addresses of the com- 
panies which manufacture the materials can be found here 
also. 

The Appendix should be of particular interest and help 
to the beginner in the field of ESL since it includes a list 
of source materials and texts for teachers. A list of bibli- 
ographies, curriculum bulletins, instructional materials, 
names of journals in this field, books on language and 
methodology, research studies, and material on tests and 
testing can be found here. The most reputable authorities 
are represented and the reader would do well, particularly 
the beginner, to get acquainted with them. From here on, 
he is on his own. 

Most certainly no teacher of ESL should ignore Profes- 
Sor Finocchiaro’s book. The same goes for anyone involved 
in work in this field. It ranks highly among available works 
for its clear-cut organization, comprehensiveness, clarity 
of style, balanced treatment of the subject, and the very 
obvious acquaintance of the author with the principles and 
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procedures in the teaching of English as a second language. 
WALDEMAR Martfas 
Columbia University 


VIALAR, PAu, Le Petit Garcon de l’ascenseur. 
Edited by John Richardson Miller. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959, pp. 
xiv+189. $2.20. 


This slim novel has been properly termed a “conte de 
fées moderne”’ by Professor Miller. Within the confines of 
the Grand Palace, a luxury hotel in the grand style on the 
French Riviera, little Jules Ansionnaz, the hero, rides his 
elevator, and dreams. Amid the splendors of the enchanted 
castle le petit garcon is bedazzled and happy even 
though the ultimate joy—a glimpse of the Royal Suite- 
escapes him. How he achieves this goal forms the subject 
of our story. 

The plot is simple, for mild improbabilities offer no 
hindrance to the smooth development of a fairy tale. Jules, 
having plagiarized slogans idly tossed off by a journalist 
passenger, enters the Grand Palace’s Grand Concours and 
wins a week-end fout comprise in the Royal Suite. But 
M. Bornevin, président du Conseil d’administration of the 
hotel and an authentic ogre, bitterly opposes what he con- 
siders an incongruous and degrading dénouement of his 
much touted contest. However, le petit garcon de l’as- 
censeur, although only fifteen years old, decisively overcomes 
all efforts at sabotage by his big adversary and staunchly 
spurns all bribes; he defends his right to dream, and prefers 
to realize his dream even at the cost of incurring the ogre’s 
vast displeasure. Jules knows that later in life he will earn 
money, but never again will he have the opportunity to 
occupy the suite reserved for royalty and the powerful of 
this world. 

The fairyland abode, for which he is ready to sacrifice 
the immediate security of his job, at first proves stimulating 
beyond his hopes; he is enchanted by this place with its 
myriad lights, upon which he plays as though upon a color- 
ful instrument, its rich materials, and its sumptuous furni- 
ture. There is also a brief interlude of innocent champagne- 
inspired frolic with Pierrette, the fourteen-year-old flower 
girl, when the young prince feels the sweet stirring of a first 
love. But after Pierrette leaves, after a long lonely night 
and a morning of empty splendor, Jules returns ahead of 
time to his elevator; and soon he is menaced with dismissal 
by the ogre. However, it all ends happily, for the final good 
“fairy” is no less than the genial Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, who makes the diminutive hero his personal valet 
and companion. 

On the whole I think that in this fragile fantasy M. Via- 
lar has succeeded in maintaining a delicate balance between 
dream and reality. While authentic fairy tales and legends 
reflect an imaginative and symbolic denial of reality, all the 
actions of this story remain within the limits of possibility. 
Yet the author has skilfully enveloped Jules’ simple day- 
dream in a semi-fairy atmosphere created by intermingling 
the impressions of colors, perfumes, and textures. 

As a text (intermediate level) the book has been im- 
peccably presented by Professor Miller. His introduction 
appreciates fully, perhaps somewhat charitably, its literary 
merits. 
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While Le Petit Garcon de l’ascenseur will not arouse in 
students the vigorous sense of personal involvement that 
they get from the standard works by Gide, Mauriac, 
Camus, Sartre, or Saint-Exupéry which deal with the big 
problems of life, sin, and fear, yet they will probably re- 
spond agreeably to its gentle charm and “smile without 
indignation.” As the man in that other semimagical world 
says, it may be just right for a change of pace. 

GERALD A. BERTIN 

Rutgers University 


The Selected Essays of Montaigne. Edited and 
with an introduction by Lester G. Crocker. 
New York: Pocket Books, 1959. Pp. xxii, 456. 


It is doubtful whether any French author has ever at- 
tracted so many English and American readers as Mon- 
taigne. It is almost certain that this popularity can be 
explained in part by the fact that every reader can find in 
the Essays a reflection of his own thought. Emerson, like 
Gide and countless others, accepted those ideas of Mon- 
taigne which agreed with his own, and ignored the rest. 

We have now reached a stage where the variety of 
translations may appeal to every taste. Florio’s version 
(1603), which was familiar to Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries, still has its following. Emerson used Cotton 
(1685-86), which was revised by W. C. Hazlitt in 1892 and 
1903. The modern era of translations begins with the “‘fig- 
leaf’ version of George Ives (Harvard University Press, 
1925), followed by the excellent rendition of E. J. Trech- 
mann (Oxford University Press, 1927), Jacob Zeitlin’s 
scholarly translation, the only one with full critical appara- 
tus (Knopf, 1934-36), and Donald M. Frame’s well- 
received translation of Montaigne’s Complete Works (Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957). 

And now Montaigne has been made available to a larger 
reading public by the recent publication in the Penguin 
Books of a translation by J. M. Cohen (1958), and by 
Professor Crocker’s edition in the Pocket Library. 

The text of this edition is taken from Florio, with spell- 
ing modernized. The selections are representative of the 
different stages in the essayist’s evolution. The introduction, 
which is necessarily over-simplified, is adequate for the 
reader for whom it is intended. 

The question as to whether this edition will appeal to 
the general public has been answered to my satisfaction. 
I first heard of it from a wholesale grocer, who felt that 
he had made a great discovery. 

SAMUEL F. WILL 

Indiana University 


GEORGIANNA, SISTER, Successful Devices in 
Teaching French. Portland, Maine: J. Weston 
Walch, 1957, pp. vit+186. $2.50. 


An experienced teacher of French has here put into a 
manual the devices which she has found effective in her 
classes. She stresses the importance of variety and spon- 
taneity in the classroom, qualities achieved by careful 
preparation on the part of the teacher. To aid this prepara- 
tion, she offers a wealth of suggestions. 

After describing the atmosphere and physical accessories 
which should accompany a well-run foreign-language class- 
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room, she presents chapters on teaching pronunciation, 
vocabulary, grammar, comprehension, conversation, com- 
position and cultural background. The final three chapters 
Songs, Skits and Say- 


” 66 


offer “Sample Objective Tests, 
ings,” and “Selected Bibliography.” 

The manual is characteristized by quite specific sugges- 
tions. Rules, charts, and drills are offered in great detail, s 
that one finds an abundance of ready-made materials which 
can be taken from the text and applied in the classroom 
For example, the chapter on songs, skits and sayings con- 
tains fifteen songs, the texts of three skits, and two pages of 
epigrammatic sentences. Finally, the bibliography offers 
many further possibilities, grouping titles and addresses 
under “Audio-Visual Materials,” ‘‘Calendars,”’ ‘Clubs, 
“Dances,” “Filmstrips,” ‘‘Plays,” etc. 

The activities and techniques suggested are intended tc 
help French teachers at all levels. Many of them seem more 
appropriate to high school classes. There is, however, an 
abundance to choose from, and the beginning college 
teacher, who has usually not had the benefit of practice- 
teaching courses, could find many devices to keep his 
classes from becoming humdrum. Even an experienced 
French teacher can learn much from a resourceful colleague 
Moreover, many of the techniques could be equally we 
applied to the teaching of any other foreign 'anguage. 

FRANCIS W. NACHTMANN 

University of Illinois 


New French Self Taught. Revised by Frédéri 
Ernst, with Pronunciation and Phonetics b: 
Dora Bashour. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
1959, pp. xix +385. $3.50. 


As the title implies, this is a do-it-yourself languagt| 
course. Pronunciation is treated at some length (pp. 2-18 
and since the book is “based on The Language Phon 
Method” ($55.00), the records may be of some help. ‘Th: 
text is divided into ten “parts” without any palpable desig: 
or plan. There are a few “main sentences” suggesting ‘| 
system that could have been developed, but for the mos] 
part there are conversations with French and Englis! 
versions on facing pages. The subject matter of the dis 
logues alternates between phrases for travelers and discus 
sion of grammar. For reading there are anecdotes (pp. 232- 
243). Abundant footnotes present forms and usages piece 
meal. A reference grammar occupies more than one hundre 
pages (pp. 267-373). The final French-English vocabulary § 
rather modest. There are no exercises. 

Minor errata, which abound throughout, need not 
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listed here. Several matters of method might profitably &} 
touched upon, however. The principles of vowel quanti!) 
are not discussed, but length and half-length are indicate 
somewhat erratically. A perennial problem, the quality « 
a, seems to have plagued the authors. At any rate, the 
are not consistent about it; for example, pas has closed! 
(pp. 22, 54, 82, etc.) and open a (pp. 28, 44, 48, etc 
Similarly, the imperfect indicative ends in closed e (p. 2# 
or open é (p. 124). Linking of final consonants is both du 
and unduly indicated; for example, between words pro? 
erly separated by a comma (p. 54). A risky note on elisi“ 
states that “when monosyllables ending in e or a are {* 
lowed by a word commencing with a vowel or silent! 
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these vowels are elided” (p. 24)—but what about ma, ta, 
and sa? 

An objectionable feature is the equating of French tu, 
etc. with English thou, etc. On page 151 and elsewhere the 
passé indéfini is called the “past perfect tense.” The au- 
thors fail to state that the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive are not used in conversation (cf. pp. 321-322). 
One is surprised to find je puis used frequently and even 
more so to see “To can” in bold type (p. 55). The y of 
grasseyer may not change to i, as stated (p. 126). Ils 
sassetent (p. 302) is incorrect. “There are two genders in 
the French language” (p. 329), but certain interrogative 


| forms are properly called “‘neuter” (p. 351). Smacking of 


Anglicism is en conduisant son orchestre (p. 188) and con- 
ducteur on a train (p. 204). 

The authors made extravagant claims. “It is the great 
achievement of the method in this book that it enables its 
users easily and speedily to speak a foreign language just 
as fluently as their own” (p. xi). Or again: “|The pupil] 
does not learn only one sentence by which he may state his 
wants, but controls the whole colloquial vocabulary on any 


| subject, and is thus enabled to sustain a conversation with 


almost anyone” (p. 76). 

Despite its many imperfections this book contains much 
useful information. With persistence one could learn much 
from it. Nevertheless, it is hardly an adequate substitute 
for a competent teacher. 

Henry L. RoBINSON 

Baylor University 


Carnet de Voyage, by L. Clark Keating. Pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1959. 

This elementary reader is a worthy alternate to Mr. 
Keating's Journal Parisien. It may have less spark and 
humor but it is equally rapid and succinct in its style and 
movement. 

James Andrews, the narrator in Carnet de Voyage, re- 


_ Minds us of the average American student who remembers 


afew high points of the more complete picture illustrated 
With color slides which his professor of French gave him in 
dass about each area of France. The areas visited by 
Andrews and his French companion are off the usual, senti- 
Mental path of prearranged tours. They include brief 


| &cursions into French speaking areas bordering on France. 


Each of the twenty-one vignettes leaves ample room for the 
teacher who cares to amplify the picture in the foreign 
language with his personal slides. 

Professor Keating has provided aids to vocabulary 
building in his introduction. The reading selections are 
Grefully graded in structure and word patterns to increase 
the student’s reading skill steadily and gradually. At the 
tad of each short assignment there are: 1. a non-cognate 
Vocabulary, 2. a Word Study, 3. a minimum reminder of 

ammar, and 4. practical Exercises. In this connection, 
Me wishes that the author had included a note to the 
teacher urging him to spend his time working with these 
and other exercises instead of indulging in the futile practice 
of translating the vignettes. 

Carnet de Voyage is a good reader for both high school or 
tallege students who have reached the tenth lesson of the 
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average elementary grammar. It is possible to assign one 
unit of reading with a unit of grammar to an alert French 
class. If used correctly Carnet de Voyage will be both 
profitable and stimulating to any elementary class in 
French. 
CHARLES A. CHOQUETTE 
Colgate University 


Jens, WALTER, Der Blinde. Edited by Harry 
Bergholz. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1959, pp. xiii+163. $3.20. 


Der Blinde, the work of a respected contemporary au- 
thor, is intended in this edition for the third semester of 
college German. The subject of blindness has been utilized 
innumerable times in literature, but here Jens interweaves 
a personal, symbolic element, namely that of the existence 
of Nazi rule from 1933-1945. The problem of readjustment 
of the protagonist after his affliction with blindness is akin 
to that of the German conscience after World War II. 

To help the student obtain a more thorough and appre- 
ciative understanding of Der Blinde, Mr. Bergholz has 
supplied an introduction of eleven pages, which provides 
some comparative literary information as well as a number 
of interesting facts about the author. After the text there 
are thirty-two pages of questions based on the story, which 
are constructed to provide a stimulating discussion of the 
text in German and not as a translation exercise. 

As an additional aid in comprehension, twelve pages of 
grammatical “reminders” are included, which help the 
student with the more difficult constructions, localisms, 
and unusual forms. References are made to these pages 
throughout the text, and as a result the number of foot- 
notes on each page is held to a minimum. The vocabulary, 
which contains all the words used in the story, follows the 
normal pattern and needs no further elaboration here. 

Der Blinde is an absorbing story and has been capably 
and interestingly edited. It should provide the student with 
adult, entertaining material, as well as an insight into the 
plight of modern Germany. 

RopNEY SWENSON 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield, Minnesota 


Dona_tp C. Swanson, Vocabulary of Modern 
Spoken Greek (English-Greek and Greek-Eng- 
lish). With the assistance of Sophia P. Dja- 
feris. Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1959. Pp. 408. $5.00. 


The appearance of this handsomely bound and beauti- 
fully printed book marks a very important step in the 
progress of modern Greek lexicography in English. This is 
the first time that someone has undertaken to produce a 
dictionary that is oriented for the English-speaking reader 
who wants to familiarize himself with the modern spoken 
language (démotiké). It is only fair to call Professor Swan- 
son’s vocabulary a dictionary because this is precisely what 
his Vocabulary of Modern S poken Greek is, and it is a handy, 
practical guide to the living, spoken language of modern 
Greece, based on his own practical field experience in 
Greece, aided by native speakers, and reinforced by scien- 
tific language study. 
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This significant book contains a preface (3-8) and an 
unusually extensive but excellent introduction for the 
serious student of modern Greek, covering such topics as 
the “External History of the Greek Language,” “From An 
cient to Modern Greek,’’ “The Structure of Modern 
Greek,” “Orthography and Pronunciation,” and also con 
taining a brief listing of abbreviations used in the lexicon 
(9-64). It is especially in this introduction that the reader 
realizes Professor Swanson’s extensive linguistic training 
and experience. In spite of a few inadvertencies, this intro- 
duction is a masterpiece of linguistic conciseness and clarity. 
(On the matter of etymology, Swanson is apparently un 
familiar with N. P. 
demotic Greek etymologies, Dictionnaire Etymologique du 
Grec Moderne, published in Athens in 1951 as #24 in the 
Collection de L’ Institut Francais d’ A thénes.) 

The two fundamental parts of this lexicon (a really 
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complete dictionary, Swanson says, should include about 
10,000 English entries and between 20,000 and 30,000 
Greek ones) are naturally the English-Greek and Greek- 
English vocabularies. The English-Greek portion (67-260) 
is significantly larger than the Greek-English portion (263- 
392). The English-Greek portion contains about 3750 main 
entries, while the Greek-English embraces about 4550. The 
reason why the English-to-Greek section is larger, though 
there are fewer main entries, is attributable to the fact that 
here idioms are listed along with related expressions, and 
English illustrative sentences with Greek equivalents are 
included. This increases the usefulness of this dictionary im- 
mensely. The reader is not only given the Greek word, but 
he is shown how to use it in a typical sentence or expression, 
both semantically and syntactically, and he can be sure 
that this is exactly how a Greek would use it in his own 
country. This is a vitally significant feature of this lexicon, 
and no dictionary of English-Greek /Greek-English that I 
know of goes this far. 

Unlike so many Greek-English dictionaries published in 
America and now in circulation, Swanson’s is really the only 
one based on frequency of colloquial usage. So many of 
the older dictionaries neglected or underestimated démotiké 
in favor of the puristic, literary language (katharévousa). 
Some (for example, I. Kykkotis’s very useful English- 
Greek and Greek-English Dictionary [London: Lund 
Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1947}) include démotiké, but none 
goes as far as Swanson’s in putting démotiké into proper 
focus as a living language. Now those who have knowledge 
of classical Greek and those who have no knowledge of any 
Greek will be able to get an accurate idea of the actual, 
living spoken language of modern Greece with competent 
authority and lucidity. 

This book is, of course, not perfect. There remains much 
to be done on a much larger scale. Swanson’s Vocabulary 
contains a small number of errata. The smallness of the 
number is remarkable in view of the fact that the book itself 
was printed in Greece at Athens. This reviewer will this 
time refrain from citing trivial errors that appear in the 
text. He would rather end with the comment that the study 
of modern Greek has been given added momentum and 
assurance with the recent reissuance of Jay Wharton Fay’s 
A Practical Introduction to Spoken Modern Greek (reviewed 
in the January 1960 issue of MLJ), the publication of 
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G. C. Pappageotes and Philip D. Emmanuel’s Cortina’ 
Modern Greek in 20 Lessons (reviewed in the March 196 
issue of MLJ), and now by the significant publication oj 
Donald C. Swanson’s Vocabulary of Modern Spoken Gree! 
Modern Greek studies have waited long for books like the 
ones cited and Swanson’s contritution specifically marks 
another important step in the revitalization of the teaching 
and learning modern spoken Greek and in the systemati 
natural presentation of modern spoken Greek. 

Joun E. REXIN: 

Colgate University 


F. M. Borras anp R. F. Curistian. Russia 
Syntax. Oxford, England, Oxford Universit; 
Press (American distributor: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 16 
1959. 404 pp. 


Here is a book of signal importance, and one whic! 
helps to fill the almost complete void as regards Englis! 
language works on Russian syntax. Attention is called t 
the fact that the sub-title of this work is Aspects of Moden 
Russian Syntax and Vocabulary. In the preface the author 
state that: “Our principal object in writing this book has 
been to help English-speaking students with a go 
knowledge of Russian grammar to overcome some of t! 
difficulties of writing consecutive Russian prose. . . . Th 
choice of material, especially lexical material, may in place 
appear arbitrary, but it has been governed largely by 
consideration of our own difficulties in learning to wri 
Russian, and by the observation of difficulties experience 
by English students.” The fact that the book is to such 
degree student-oriented helps to make it the valuable refe: 
ence work that it is. The authors have made use of t 
Soviet Academy of Sciences grammar, and standard di 
tionaries, including the one by Ushakov and the Acaden 
Dictionary. Native Russian speakers and scholars 
supplied assistance are acknowledged in the preface. 

The book is organized according to the parts of speet 
which, incidentally, from the linguistic point of view, su 
Russian admirably (and English poorly!). There is ais 
a section on “Word Order and Omitted Words.” At the en 
there is an index by Russian words (such as velikiy, byoa! 
etc.) and a briefer English index topically arranged (unde 
such listings as however much, instrumental case). 

As regards the points covered by the book, they are su’ 
ported a great deal of the time by examples from Classic: 
and Soviet authors. The choice of items appears to be {0 
tuitous, although individuals may object at times thi! 
major points have been sacrificed for minor ones. It is si" Y 
ply impossible, however, to encompass all the syntactic phe 
nomena of any language in the scope of a 400-page boo 
One wishes, nevertheless, that less of the examples had bee! 
based on literary-type narrative texts and more of thet 
on the everyday, standard spoken models. This objectist 
does by no means vitiate the value and soundness of th 
work; it merely marks the desirability of more systemat! 
research based on samples taken from the unrehearst 
continuous discourse of a large sampling of educated nati'' 
speakers (tape recorded, if possible). At times, too, 
feels that the authors might have done well to list m™ 
oscillations in usage under the various headings, partic 
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larly those which (as in every modern language) are in 
flux and remain in the limbo between sub-standard status 
and quasi-acceptance in the literary idiom. 

Particularly helpful are the sections on the numerals, a 
thorny problem to learners in most Slavic languages (much 
less so in Serbo-Croatian and Bulgarian). Here the authors 
detail the important vacillations in usage (for example: the 
use of tysyacha according to whether it is considered a noun 
or a numerical component; the tendency to employ such 
constructions in today’s language as pyatidesyal’yu rather 
than pyat’yudesyat’ yu, and so on). Of extreme interest and 
value, under the noun, are twenty pages on “Some Com- 
mon Nouns and their Translation.” This lists semantic 
variations in a number of commonly used nouns. For 
example, under people the differences between narod, lyudi, 
and chelovek are explained (lyud might also have been in- 
cluded here); under organ, the writers point out that organ 
isa musical instrument, while 6rgan is used physiologically 
and figuratively.) Naturally, this section had to be restricted. 
However, an expansion of this type of guide to lexical 
usage, in the form of a manual would be a boon to both 
teacher and student, particularly in cases where instructors 
of Russian in small colleges have themselves a limited ex- 
perience in handling the language. A similar list is given, 
twenty pages in length, of common verbs and their transla- 
tion. 

The print is large and clear, The typography and correc- 
tion were apparently done with great care. 

JACOB ORNSTEIN 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Graduate School 

Washington 25, D.C. 


ANDRE VON GRONICKA AND HELEN BaATEs- 
Yakosson. Essentials of Russian; reading, 
conversation, grammar. 3d. ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. xii, 
397 pp. $5.95. 


This has been one of the standard texts for several years. 
The third edition is not so much of a revision as an en- 
largement of the second. Much exercise material, occa- 
sional additional readings, an expanded lesson on the 
verbal aspects, and a generously enlarged appendix (in- 
cluding poetry, folk songs, and some additional grammar 
reference materials) have been added to enhance the value 
f this manual. The new material is good, but I wish that 
the new exercise material and readings had been incor- 
porated into the second edition with greater care. As it now 
stands all too often vocabulary and points of grammar are 
presented which presuppose study of a succeeding lesson. 
However, with successive printings some of these flaws are 
being eliminated. The lesson on verbal aspects is much 
improved, though personally I should prefer to see it en- 
larged a good deal more with very careful attention given 
to the sequence in which the various types of aspects are 
introduced. It is not necessary that students be introduced 
immediately to the perplexing perfectives in po- or to the 
aspectual complications of the verbs of motion, but, in any 
case, the student should have sufficient time to first master 
the more basic features of the aspects. 

Considering the text as a whole, it is certainly excellent. 
The grammar explanations are competent and clear. From 
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the pedagogical point of view the materials have been intro- 
duced in judicious sequence. The readings are lively and 
imaginative with a goodly share of humor and culture; 
they are easily the most interesting I have seen in an ele- 
mentary textbook. 

There are possible improvements of a minor nature 
which may be proposed for a new edition. It is correct to 
state ‘There is no simple set of workable rules on the posi- 
tion of stress in Russian”; however, a great deal of practical 
help can be given to the student in this important realm, 
as Lunt’s “Fundamentals of Russian” well demonstrates. 
From the pedagogical standpoint I think that it would 
be simpler to state that, in effect, the indeterminate imper- 
fective has no corresponding perfective; it can be treated 
as a somewhat autonomous variant of the determinate 
form, which can arbitrarily be considered the basic form. 
The preposition pri is awkward to handle but nevertheless 
important enough to treat more fully. In addition to the 
meanings usually given, its exact translation can often be 
attained by starting off with the preliminary translation 
“in connection with.”” The Russian future expressed in the 
past (He said that he would come) is easily understood but 
probably merits a brief explanation. 

Fortunately, competition is increasing in the area of 
Russian textbooks, but I feel that this text probably re- 
mains the best all-around, complete grammar for beginning 
college students. 

NorMAN HENLEY 

Johns Hopkins University and 

Goucher College 


LinpstroM, Tuais S. Manual of Beginning 
Russian. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1959, pp. vili+152. $3.75. 


According to the preface (p. iii) this compact texbook 
“presents a living-language approach to the study of be- 
ginning Russian” and ‘‘aims to set up an immediate trans- 
fer from understanding Russian to the full control of 
spoken Russian.” Yet in spite of such protestations adapted 
from the phraseology of the spoken or conversational 
method, the book remains firmly in the tradition of lan- 
guage teaching through reading and writing. It should be 
pointed out that in this regard the book is not alone among 
current elementary language texts. 

One would expect a textbook with a “‘living-language 
approach” to deal broadly with matters of pronunciation, 
but, as in most reading method texts, the two or three 
statements having to do with pronunciation in the Manual 
of Beginning Russian are buried among considerations of 
orthography in a three-page introduction. The closest one 
gets to a description of Russian palatal consonants (or an 
observation that they exist) is the inaccurate statement 
(p. 3) that consonants are always palatalized, “that is, 
pronounced with a very slight ‘s’ sound” if followed by the 
“consonant softener,” the soft sign. Grammar and orthog- 
raphy are confused in the following (p. 2): “The distinc- 
tion between hard and soft vowels plays an important role 
in the Russian declensional system.’’ The badly named 
sets of “hard and soft vowels” are of course part of the 
Russian orthographic convention which, among other 
things, spells the plain and palatal consonants; they have 
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nothing to do with the declensional system. Particularly 
unfortunate is the phrase about the “five hard-soft com- 
ponents of each vowel sound”’ found immediately after the 
quotation about the “hard and soft vowels’ above. The 
following two examples transliterated from a paragraph on 
voiced and voiceless consonants (p. 2) will do little to help 
anyone gain full control of spoken Russian: “sneg (snow), 
where g sounds like k”’ and “‘vse (everyone), where v sounds 
like s.”” To add to the “‘sounds like’”’ confusion one reads 
on the next page that “the adjective and pronoun endings 
-ogo and -ego sound like ».” 

Although the Russian passages introducing new vocabu- 
lary and constructions at the beginning of each unit have 
a new label, “speech patterns,” they correspond in form 
and function to the “reading selections” of older text- 
books. The grammatical explanations reveal a written- 
language approach in phrasing like the following (p. 11): 
“When a place noun is given in answer to the question gde 
(where), the letter e is added to it.”” The book’s first exer- 
cise instructs the student to copy a passage given in Rus- 
sian script, and most of the subsequent exercises are also of 
the type designed to teach language through writing. The 
“diversified bilingual drills’ mentioned in the preface 
largely turn out to be old-fashioned translation exercises. 

The Manual has to be judged therefore as a beginning 
textbook for the teaching of reading and writing Russian 
with little regard for speaking the language. Even for these 
more limited and perhaps unrealistic goals corrective ma- 
terial to supplement the introduction is needed. The read- 
ing selections (‘speech patterns’) of the lessons seem to be 
of average interest for a conventional grammar and illus- 
trate the specific grammatical points of their unit with some 
ingenuity. The English translations found parallel to the 
Russian selections obviate extensive use of the glossary. 
Russian vocabularly is repeated well. One may question 
the order of presentation separating the treatment of the 
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noun and adjective in the singular (Units 1-16) and the 
plural (25-30) by consideration of the verb (17-24 
Grammatical explanations tend to sacrifice clarity for 
brevity. The avoidance of traditional terminology for the 
grammatical cases in the early part of the book seems to be 
of minimal value. Explanations of the Russian verb con. 
fuse tense and aspect. The exercises are probably a littl 
above par for a reading and writing course. If written ina 
small hand, some of them may be completed in the spaces 
provided in the textbook itself. 

The book, attractively printed by the offset process, has 
a soft cover and what its publishers call a “workbook for. 
mat” of approximately 8}X11 inches. 

B. J. KOEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences 1959-6) 
Second Edition. Completely revised and en- 
larged by Virginia Bosch Potter. Madison, 
The Association of American Colleges, 1959 
Pp. viili+195. $3.75. 

Despite the relative sparsity of awards available in his 
area, the new graduate and his advisers in the modem 
foreign languages will welcome the revised edition of the 
directory of student aids. Concisely arranged, it offers a 
detailed, yet panoramic view of the diverse avenues to 
financial assistance open to the incipient teacher, the pre- 
doctoral candidate, and the post-doctoral scholar. 

Introductory chapters of advice and a convenient index 
for reference augment some 160 pages of listings, giving 
address, purpose, fields, qualifications, type of stipend 
period of awards and other pertinent information. 

The 1959-60 edition of the fellowship directory is 4 
must for every school and every library. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 

University of Buffalo 


Ad Astra 


Students of the Choate School have em- 
barked upon the publication of a new and 
exciting journal. Its name is Ad Asira. Of spe- 
cial interest to language teachers is a section 


in it on translations of poetry to and from 
French, German, Spanish, Russian, Chinese 
and other modern foreign languages. 
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